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‘LOHENGRIN” BOATS IN CENTRAL PARK.—[See Pace 565.] 


NOTICE. 7 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have been informed that 
certain persons are falsely representing themselves as spe- 
ctial agents for thetr firm, and are visiting different cities 
and towns, ostensibly for the purpose of “writing up” 
such places for publication in one of Harper's periodicals, 
and at the same time asking money in advance for such 
articles, as agents of Harper & Brothers. 

To protect the public, and prevent loss of money by 
misrepresentations as above, Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
take this means of notifying all who may be approached 
Jor such purposes that no canvasser or solicitor is 
permitted to accept money, and that financial bust- 
ness must be conducted directly with the home office. 


TFTINRIKISHA DAYS _ IN _FAPAN. 





By Etiza R. Scipmore. Illustrated. pp. x, 386. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


No volume recently published concerning Japan 
contains more of valuable information given in a 
crisp, readable, and delightful style.... Miss Scid- 
more is a quick, sharp observer, who possesses at the 
same time most admirable powers of description. In 
her numerous journeyings she saw and carefully 
noted hundreds of things that the ordinary tourist 
bent on pleasure alone would pass unnoted, and her 
description of these is a model. No volume has yet 
appeared which will give the reader so much know- 
ledge of Japan and its people, and give this in such a 
delightful style, as this of Miss Scidmore’s.— Boston 
Traveller. 


PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


0 The above work will be sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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A Four-page Illustrated Supplement 
and a Pattern-sheet Supplement. 





TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


NSTEAD of rejoicing at the return of our annual 
Independence Day, women, we fear, are apt to be- 
moan themselves to some extent concerning the oc- 
casion, as one which brings them work in prepara- 
tion, distracting’ noise, and sleep-destroying tumult, 
both meanwhile and beforehand, which is marked by 
a confusion of cannon-firing and bell-ringing which 
keeps their nerves stretched in a horror of anticipa- 
tion of being burned in their beds come nightfall, and 
of broken limbs and extinguished eyesight and gen- 
eral destruction to the darlings of their households. 

Perhaps the decrease of barbarism may at some 
time, although not in our own day, do away with the 
savage way of manifesting joy that our urchins have 
at present; but boy nature will have to be consider- 
ably refined first, for noise and explosion seem to suit 
it as well as meat and drink, and for generations yet 
to come we shall have to endure the evil of which we 
complain, for the sake of the good behind it. 

And the good behind it belongs to women in quite 
as high a degree as to any others. They have only 
to look at their condition in this free country, of the 
continuance and even the improvement of which 
condition the celebration of the Fourth of July seems 
like a perpetual guarantee—to think of the privi- 
leges, the education, the liberty, the lofty possibili- 
ties, that are theirs, and that their ancestresses could 
no more have dreamed of than the coral on his stem 
could dream of sailing at large through the watery 
world; to reckon it all up, and comprehend that un- 
der the spirit of the land all that is still wanting shall 
come in time—to see that the day demands their recog- 
nition and gratitude. 

If some East-Indian country had given them birth, 
let us say! Some country where each wife is one 
of many, and has in her husband's house her one cell, 
her one small box, for her sole possession, her bed 
that serves for seat and table too—a house where no 
window of the women’s part looks out-doors save into 
the covered court, and out of which she never goes 
except when carried and closely wrapped and veiled, 
and in which she might as well be a prisoner under- 
ground if she ever thinks of freedom! 

Or suppose, coming westward, their birthplace had 
been in any part of the great African waste that is 
now so slowly being opened to the light, where any 
day a mother sees her child snatched from her arms, 
and if not killed before her eyes, sold to the caravan 
train; where any day she herself is seized from home 
and husband, and marched through parching wilder- 
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nesses to the slave-ship? Would they not there, if 
any one told them about the life of American women, 
feel as we ourselves should do if any one told us of 
the life of free spirits of the air? Even had they been 
born the citizens of countries pretending to some 
civilization and Christianity, where, for instance, 
they might be turned out of their cabins and obliged 
to seek support for themselves and their dear ones as 
exiles in a foreign land; had they been the women 
of some North-American tribe, from whom a power- 
ful government continually seized their lands, and 
sent them forth to fresh wildernesses—had they been 
any but women of the United States of America, how 
pitiable would have been their condition in comparison 
to that which it is at present! All over the world wo- 
men take a more subordinate position than they do 
here; and here laws, constantly increasing in justice, 
give. women the possibilities of developing all that 
there is of good within themselves, and of planting 
new seeds for better growth beyond. "Women would 
not make or desire to make any great public celebra- 
tion of the day; but the woman who does not in her 
own heart read a Declaration of ludependence, and 
offer thanks then for herself aud her children, is not 
aware of her blessings, or does not deserve to live 
where the flag that flutters above her never seems so 
bright or beautiful as when it flutters its brightness 
and beauty in the sunshine of the Fourth of July. 


THE FIRST DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

N these days of dawning summer, how many a family is 

making its annual pilgrimage from city to country; how 
many lunches have been eaten amid the dust and cinders of 
a railway car; how many bundles have been counted and re- 
counted, and lost and found again; how many baskets have 
burst open prematurely; how many dolls have been sat 
upon; how many umbrellas and canes have come apart from 
each other, like the old man’s sticks in Asop's fable, no mat- 
ter how tightly strapped together! How wearily the heated 
hours begin to pass; how exhausted are even the inex- 
haustible children, when at last the welcome name of 
‘Paradise Station” is called out, and heard with surprise 
—we are always surprised at the final announcement of the 
place to which we are going, no matter how prolonged the 
previous expectations; and at Paradise Station the whole 
party troops forth. Fathers grasp valises, and mothers ba- 
bies; the dutiful boy staggers under baskets, and the im- 
petuous boy under fishing-rods; each little girl has her kit- 
ten in a basket, each larger sister her bird in a cage. Amid 
universal happy clamor and utter ignoring of the existence 
of everybody left behind, they sweep out of the car. It is 
like the landing of a newly arrived crew of fishermen from 
the banks at Gloucester. They are gone, and nothing is left 
behind but silence, and empty seats, and a liberal supply of 
papers and pea-nut shells. 

A mile or two traversed, and the joyous crew are at their 
destination. If it is also a last summer’s home, what imme- 
diate visiting of old haunts takes place! It is necessary to 
learn without an instant’s delay whether the horse has yet 
arrived, whether the boat is in the water, the ice-house full, 
the dog-kennel ready; to learn if the wild strawberries are 
in blossom, and if the robins have returned, as they are 
sometimes alleged to do, to the last year’s nest. Above all, 
it is essential to know whether Bridget or Dinah arrived 
promptly, as was planned, by the previous train; and whether 
the particular trunk of bedlinen and silver, sent prudently 
with her for earlier arrival, turns out—as usually happens— 
to be the one trunk left behind, so that the first call upon the 
neighbors must be as borrowers, But if, on the other hand, 
the place of destination chance to be a new spot now seen 
for the first time, then with what covert solicitude do the 
elder contracting parties eye one another, and, amid all 
courtesies, take each other’s measure! while the boy with the 
fishing-rod has long since climbed the hay-mow and fed the 
farmer’s horse and punched the cow, and found everything 
“jolly” and “bully” or ‘‘ mean,” as the case may be, while 
the little girl’s kitten has already got as far as that kitten’s 
paradise, a wood-pile, and the little girl has already a lap- 
ful of newer kittens, presented by the conciliatory hostess, 
and is finding them ‘‘ sweet” and ‘‘lovely,” oblivious of her 
own. Then come the hasty unpacking of trunks—so hard 
to pack, so easy to empty—the welcome ablutions, and the 
formidable test of the first eager meal. What relief may be 
given by a single glance at a snowy table-cloth and care- 
fully disposed dishes! How the heart sinks, even in that hour 
of fatigue and hunger, before all that looks huddled and 
shapeless and hasty! Then the first whiff of the tea, the first 
aroma of the bread, give the concentrated essence of the com- 
ing summer, and you know, almost in an instant, whether 
you are to be poisoned or fed. 

This test passed, whether in your own house or another’s, 
the remainder of the first evening is a joy—the gathering 
shadow over the mountain, the sunset tints on the Jake, the 
fresh odor of the woods, the stillness, the rest. ‘‘ Are we 
really here?” comes first, and then the sensation that it is 
good to behere. Perhaps the wood-thrush sings actually in 
hearing of the house; or if not, there may be the chewink, 
the golden-crowned thrush, the veerie. As they subside, the 
vesper bird may ring out its rich trill; and about eight o'clock, 
as the rest grow silent, the whippoorwill begins. A distant 
cow-bell tinkles, an early tree-frog croaks, a bull-frog roars 
from far-away waters; there is a rustling in the grove, which 
the dog and the children think may be a rabbit or a wood- 
chuck or a porcupine. The city noises are as if they were 
not—the clicking of the pavement, the evening chant of the 
ice-cream peddler, the wail of the German band. The chil- 
dren are unnaturally wakeful for ten or fifteen minutes, and 
then suddenly grow almost too sleepy to be put to bed. 
Their elders linger to listen to the silence, the rustle of the 
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trees, the plash of the lake, the whippoorwill drawing shyly 
nearer. A great gulf of time seems to have passed over 
them all since they sat this morning, watch in hand, waiting 
for the carriage, and perfectly sure that this time, at last, the 
wrong hour had been put down on the book, or the accus- 
tomed driver has been guilty of his first forgetfulness. That 
driver is a good fellow, after all, and they will send his wife 
something at Christmas; meanwhile, to bed, to bed, to bed! 

Then unrolls the pageant of that summer life which is, 
after all, more and more attractive as social ways become 
more enlightened; as cooking grows better, saleratus learns 
its limits, and spring mattresses replace feather-beds. New 
ties are established between city and country, old friendships 
are renewed, mutual good influences exerted. The city con- 
stantly finds in the country a guod feeling and good-breed- 
ing as genuine as its own; while the country finds among 
city visitors the types of something better than wealth and 
more durable than the gifts of fortune. I know nothing 
more creditable to American institutions than the level and 
even way in which the average American farmer—knowing, 
as Mr. Lowell says, that he has no social superior— meets his 
summer visitors of all social grades without looking up or 
down toany. Of course there are instances of grasping ex- 
tortion on the one side, and of selfish unfairness on the other; 
but these cases are exceptional ones, although they are easy 
to put into books. The normal relation I have usually found 
to be simple and kindly and fair; and the dissatisfactions 
have grown mainly out of inexperience or ignorance of each 
other’s ways. The first day in the country gives a sense of 
new surroundings—of a life which is not and ought not to 
be a mere duplicate of that led in cities; a life of intercourse 
with nature and natural people, instead of the dreary and 
vulgar columns of ‘‘ Society News” in your daily or weekly 
paper; a life such as that in which most of us were reared, 
or would be the better for having been reared in. That we 
all secretly feel its value is shown by the fact that we all like 
to carry our children back to it for the summer. 


THE SPIRIT OF WORK. 


N the part of faithful workers the spirit of work must 

ever consist of a constantly careful adherence to the 
truth. . This is not the lightest way to work. It is always 
easier to copy the work of others than to work from nature, 
whether the creation belong to the highest art or the lowest 
kind of manual labor. 

The usual aim of a worker is to follow the best accepted 
models, and to secure a perfect imitation is his highest am- 
bition. He has no belief in his own thought simply ex- 
pressed. He takes his idea from this authority, and his 
method of transferring it to the minds of others from that. 
He tries to please the eye, and creates forms striking, showy, 
even beautiful—with the beauty of skilful imitation. He 
tries to charm the ear, and utters fine fanciful phrases, so- 
norous sentences, words which appeal to the imagination 
and show a wide knowledge of the productions of other 
people. But this is never the way to reach the heart. For 
the heart is satisfied only with truth, and if the expression 
is not true to the thought, then it is falsehood, and the no- 
bler the thought, the worse the guilt of the caricature. 

Such work answers for passing human needs. It has 
often a fair body. But if it has no soul of its own, it can- 
not live, and though used in lieu of that which is better, 
when the need that used it dies, it dies too. 

The other sort of work is slow and painful. Once begun, 
there is no more rest for the worker. Though he labor with 
unceasing effort, he sees more and more clearly how feeble 
is his expression of the truth he would have it declare. He 
works with a heart that falters, and with hands which 
tremble as they move. Ah! very weak and poor must be 
our best attempts, yet to work nearer to the truth in each mo- 
ment of our working lives is the divinest blessing we can 
ask. To reach it is of the things hoped for—not seen. But 
it is the things not seen which are eternal. 

The work is slow. It is a life work. What better life 
work can there be? The work is painful. It is through 
much tribulation we enter the kingdom. For a moment, is 
the struggle to be compared to the victory? The work is 
difficult. Again and again are we thrown back, bruised and 
faint, to cry, ‘‘ Who can endure to the end?” 

But hard and toilsome and slow though it be, we must 
labor. Steep and stony though the path, we must climb it. 
By-and-by, when no longer through a glass darkly, but 
face to face, we read the meaning of all the hardship, the 
slow growth, and the bitter suffering, then out of the tem- 
ple our human hands have built shall shine out the spirit of 
truth, which we waited for with an inexpressible longing. 
For we must sow with painstaking zeal and patient abid- 
ing. We must water often with tears. It is only God 
who giveth the increase. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF REASONABLE 
EXPECTATIONS, 


me curious bursts of indignation have lately appeared 
in the newspapers about certain instances of fraud that 
have occurred among women employed as book-keepers. 
These come, in part, from persons who, having pleased 
themselves by securing a first-class woman to do their work 
at about half the salary of a first-class man, are amazed at 
the discovery that*the woman, like the man, is human. Itis 
usual in all other business transactions for people to pay an 
extra commission for an absolute guarantee against fraud; 
but here the expectation apparently was to pay a half-salary, 
and get the guarantee thrown in. Perhaps it is none too 
soon to refute by crushing experience a demand so prepos- 
terous. It is not well for woman to have anything given 
to her—whether it be employment or education or just laws 
or political rights—on the ground that she is already an ex- 
ceptional angel who never can be persuaded into anything 
wrong. That would be, indeed, to prove too much. If the 
unfavorable conditions of the past have made an abso- 
lutely perfect being of her, it is taking a great responsi- 
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bility when we change those conditions. It is a great deal 
better that every step in her progress should be accompanied 
by reasonable expectations, than that it should be put upon 
grounds that she cannot sustain. All her rights, all her 
privileges, must be founded on the theory that she is, as Gen- 
eral Saxton wrote of the thousands of freed slaves placed un- 
der his care upon the Sea Islands after the civil war, ‘‘ in- 
tensely human,” nothing more. 

The higher virtues we see in woman are doubtless, to a 
certain extent, the result of some higher qualities of nature. 
It would be safer, perhaps, to say ‘to an uncertain extent.” 
For while we recognize this fact, it will be centuries before 
we know how far the very fact of repression and ignorance 
has made these higher qualities seem greater than they are, 
because timidity and inexperience enter into them. Thusin 
estimating the greater honesty of women, which is the point 
immediately in question, we must remember that part of 
that honesty is doubtless to be credited to unacquaintance 
with business affairs, inexperience with money, so that a 
slight fraud or theft appears to them something formidable 
and sure to be detected, whereas to the greater worldly ex- 
perience of young men at the same age that source of safe- 
guard is removed. Boys know that many thefts and frauds 
are committed, of which many escape detection. Now in 
proportion as girls become more familiar with affairs, they 
will discover the same thing. All that is really honest in 
their principles or elevated in their instincts will remain, but 
the additional weight thrown in by inexperience will go. 
Given a really wide experience in business, and though 
greater strength of character may come, something of the 
innocence of utter ignorance must cease. That ignorant inno- 
cence is doubtless the sweeter and more picturesque combi- 
nation, as the child is in many respects a more fascinating 
object than the grown person. ‘‘Innocence,” said the 
brilliant German woman known as Rahel, ‘‘ is the only thing 
really attractive; virtue is a plaster, a scar, an operation.” 
But, after all, it is virtue on which we must rely in the long- 
run for the secure achievements of life; and virtue, as even 
the Greek philosophers held, is the same for man and wo- 
man, 

It is evident that women as we now find them are very 
far from being perfect and angelic beings. In the matter of 
pecuniary honesty, while they are far above men, they have 
hitherto had far less of temptation or opportunity than men. 
In lawless races, as the English gypsies, where women have 
great freedom, this distinction does not exist. On the con- 
trary, while the men’s range of action in this respect goes no 
farther than cheating in a horse trade, to the women alone is 
intrusted what is known as “the great trick,” by which all 
the silver of an unsuspecting family is appropriated under 
pretence of changing it into gold. There is no reason to 
suppose that women are not capable of being dishonest; and 
there is every reason to suppose that whenever they become 
so, the recognized sharpness of the feminine wit will place 
them high up in their chosen vocation. Experienced critics 
declare that no swindling device ever contrived in this coun- 
try was more skilful than the “ Woman’s Bank,” long con- 
ducted in Boston. Nay, it will be remembered that after 
its frauds had been thoroughly exposed, magazine articles 
were still written in its defence by perfectly upright women, 
and those who had aided in its exposure were severely cen- 
sured. Without doubt there are women who still believe in 
it, and regard its projector as being the unappreciated phil- 
anthropist she called herself: 

It would be hard to convince the custom-house inspectors 
at our steamboat wharves or on the Canadian frontier that 
women are more conscientious than men about the peccadil- 
loes of smuggling. It is pretty certain that we must admit 
them, at any rate, to share the sins and temptations of men 
in respect to common honesty, though they may average 
somewhat higher. If this is the present situation, there is 
no reason to think that greater experience or contact with 
the world will remove this resemblance. However desirable 
on other grounds may be the extension to women of all the 
education and all the opportunities of men, it is clear that 
this will not of itself make them all saints, since it has not 
done this for men. In an excellent essay on ‘* Our Girls,” I 
read the prediction that, given certain advantages of physical, 
mental, and moral training, ‘‘the pleasure-seeking but ever- 
unsatisfied society girl will become a thing of the past.” 
But since the possession of all these opportunities by the 
other sex has not yet made the pleasure-seeking but ever- 
unsatisfied young man of society a thing of the past, why 
should we assume that the same influences will at one stroke 
transform his sister? It is like the calm assumption by 
the same class of reasoners that improved health will give 
women perfect physical beauty, in spite of the fact that 
many of the healthiest races in the world are among the ug- 
liest. It is better to be moderate in our predictions. Mere 
health will not secure beauty, but it is a very good substitute 
for it. And there is much reason to think that the greater 
honesty of women employed in business is not wholly due 
to greater inexperience, but to a higher average recti- 
tude. Joubert says that there are really two kinds of hon- 
esty—that which comes from calculation and good sense, and 
that proceeding from instinct and moral necessity. Of these 
last gifts women seem to have a larger share a a. : 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDSUMMER HATS. 


} Fy importations of hats for midsummer are copied 
from models prepared for the Grand Prix races. They 
are marvels of lightness, and also of size, and are made of 
aerophane, transparent tulle, erén or horse-hair, and a new 
straw net woven in square meshes almost as fine as those of 
Valenciennes lace. The new green, called cigale, plays an 
important part among colors, appearing on almost every 
hat, and harmonizing with all colors, as the green of foliage 
does with flowers of every hue. Cerise is also a favorite 
color for feather tufts, ribbons, for the soft crown of Nea- 
politan hats that are otherwise white or black, and cherries 
admirably imitated are the fruit in favor for garnishin 
country hats, or for wreathing little toques, with palatal 
crown formed of twists of most natural-looking long green 
stems. 

Two or three kinds of flowers appear on one hat, pink 
roses and bluets together, and to these are added realistic 
wheat or nodding oats. Clusters of blossoms, lilacs, and 
pinks are studded along the brim, and fall over the crown 
from high loops of satin ribbon at the back. Geraniums, 
nasturtiums, snowballs, and chrysanthemums are effective 
large flowers on light transparent hats. Ribbon rosettes, 
three in a row and of different colors, are grouped on the 
front of the brim of rustic straw hats, as pale green, écru, 
and pink chouz, with long green wheat on each side, trim 
pretty rough straws of cream tints inwrought with satiny 
green braids. A bandeau of green velvet is set under the 
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flat brim, and a bow and strings of the same are added in 
the back. 

For garden parties and summer receptions flats of white 
Neapolitan braid rival those of Leghorn. They are kept al- 
most as flat as their name implies, but are either turned up 
at the back, or else a slight crown-like effect is given by 
massing flowers in the centre—carnations, buttercups, roses, 
or forget-me-nots. A lace crown of white Venetian guipure 
or of Genoese point is also mounted on white crin flats, and 
is enwreathed or studded with flowers, or else banded with 

reen or black velvet tied in quaint bows of long narrow 
oops in front and back alike. Still another fancy with 
Paris milliners is that of putting a black or brown Neapoli- 
tan crown over a white Leghorn flat, trimming it with a vel- 
vet band drawn in front through a long slender buckle of 
Rhine-stones, or of faceted steel curved to the shape of the 
hat. 

A lovely set of bridemaids’ hats, six in number, to be worn 
at a country-house wedding in August, when summer is at 
its height, are a fit combination of white and glowing red 
to match gowns of white silk fringed with brilliant red 
blossoms. The wide brim of white Neapolitan braid spreads 
in fan pleats like those of a half-open fan, and the full soft 
crown is of red Neapolitan. A long-looped bow of narrow 
red velvet ribbon held by a cut-steel buckle draws down 
the crown in front. A panache of demi-long plumes of the 
same vivid shade is arranged at the back, part of them 
curving erect and high, and others drooping on the low coil 
of hair. Strings of narrow red velvet ribbon set under these 
plumes are brought forward to tie on the left side. 

Gauze ribbons are revived for light trimmings as the sum- 
mer advances. They come in polka-dotted patterns and in 
open lace-like stripes with satin edges, and are arranged in 
puffy loops amid clumps of blossoms on the front and along 
the brim of the hat. Pale yellow gauze loops are set amid 
white snowballs and their green foliage on either white or 
black erin hats of great size, while smaller black straw lace 
hats have wreaths of mignonette or of myosotis tied in front 
and back with high loops of striped black gauze ribbon, held 
erect by tiny wires as fine as a thread. 

For sea-side hats wings are preferred above all other gar- 
niture, as they are not affected by dampness. White wings 
are most liked, but black and brown are also much used. 
A single pair of pointed white wings are set to point back- 
ward from the front, amid full drapery of white chiffon that 
surrounds the crown of chip shade hats. For Newport wear 
are dressy little toques nearly flat, made of black lace straw, 
with a pair of black wings drooping at the back, their only 
garniture a kerchief of pink chiffon, with wide hem-stitched 
hem flatly draped in Fanchon fashion toward the front. 
The sailor hat remains the favorite hat for yachting and 
general wear with young women, and may be extremely 
plain, all white with merely a ribbon band and binding, or 
else with lower crown and a wreath or bandeau of velvet 
under the brim. 

Travelling hats of soft straw have a tapering indented 
crown, with brim rolled high and close on the sides, like those 
of English walking hats. They come in brown rough straws 
to wear with tan or beige wool dresses, and are also made 
of light checked wools of tailor gowns stitched into shape. 
A band of ribbon around the crown is tied in a flat bow on 
the left, or else a sharp-pointed wing, or perhaps two small 
wings, are thrust in the band. Soft white straw hats simi- 
larly shaped have navy blue ribbon loops for trimming, or 
else white ribbon loops are pointed like outspread sails on 
each side, or a single large windmill bow of loops set around 
a centre knot nearly covers the left side. 


FRENCH MUSLIN DRESSES. 


Charming midsummer dresses for mornings at the Casino 
or for country-house wear are made of sheer French mus- 
lin, the white ground strewn with small colored blossoms, 
trimmed with flounces, coat skirt, and bretelles of the blos- 
soms thickly massed in border stripes. The French fancy 
is to make the corsage of these dresses appear to be over an 
inner corsage of plain nainsook laid in the smallest tucks, 
extending in a V almost to the end of the waist in front and 
back. The linen lining is then cut down low in the neck, 
and the tucking is edged with bretelles made of the vine or 
border trimming, beginning very narrow at the waist, and 
gradually increasing in width to the shoulders, where they 
droop over the full sleeves. Valenciennes lace is laid in 
folds around the high collar, and falls in a jabot down the 
front. The tucked nainsook reappears as under-sleeves with 
lace wristbands inside full muslin sleeves that have wide 
Valenciennes trimming turned back from the hands. A 
deep coat frill of the bordered muslin is gathered to the end 
of the slightly pointed bodice, and a single flounce, also of 
the bordering, trims the plain straight skirt. This design is 
charmingly carried out in a white muslin powdered with 
bluets, a border of intertwined bluets forming the flounce 
and bretelles. A round bow of gros grain ribbon the shade 
of the bluets is set on the front and on the back of the bod- 
ice, where the coat frill is added. Lavender flowers and 
rose-bud muslins are similarly made, and a touch of black is 
added in two bows of velvet ribbon on the bodice, all flow- 
ing ribbons being eschewed for the present. 

‘rench gray muslins wrought with tiny polka dots are 
new this season, and are beautifully made with a full bodice 
shaped by a deep corselet or Swiss girdle of white guipure 
lace, to which a very narrow coat frill is sometimes added 
in the back. For those who begin to tire of coats these dot- 
ted muslins are made with a yoke of guipure lace, to which 
the muslin is added in full fluting narrowly edged with gui- 
pure, then drawn down to a point in front and back in fine 
pleats that pass into a band of the lace or of ribbon. The 
sleeves are very full at the top, and are gathered below the 
elbow to a deep cuff of guipure. The full straight skirt has 
one or more insertions of guipure above ahem. If a flounce 
is desired at the foot, it is bordered with guipure insertion, 
and may be headed by four or five standing ruffles of the 
muslin taken double, each an inch wide when finished. 


HOUSE SACQUES. 


Toilette sacques and breakfast jackets for wearing in one’s 
own home are made of thin French lawns, white with china 
blue, or lavender design of waving ribbons, or else an écru 
or pink ground strewn with Pompadour fleurettes. The 
new and comfortable shape for these garments has a full 
back gathered in the neck—not on the shoulders—and a 
drawing-string across the back of the waist. The fronts fall 
open straight from the neck, and are edged (as the whole 
garment is) with inch-wide guipure, disclosing a vest of 
nainsook, laid in tiniest tucks run by hand, from the throat 
to the waist, held there by the ribbon drawing-string brought 
from the back, and tied in a bow in front. A turned-over 
collar and cuffs are of the tucked nainsook edged with gui- 
pure. The sleeves are of ample width, and in some sacques 
have merely a frill at the wrists made by passing ribbon 
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through button-holes wrought in the lawn; in this case the 
waist ribLon is also passed through button-holes in the back. 
Imported garments of this kind are sold for $30, but a clever 
amateur can make them at home for a very small outlay of 
money, as their beauty consists in their delicate coloring, 
graceful shape, and fine needle-work. Sheer dimities with 
corded lines that give them strength and dots or Greek keys 
of red, blue, or lavender, are inexpensive fabrics for house 
sacques, and their durable trimmings are torchon laces of 
very fine quality. French nainsook or the cheaper Victoria 
lawn is used for entirely white sacques, with open embroid- 
ery as lengthwise insertions and edges for trimming. More 
dressy than these are India silk sacques of white ground, 
with rose-bud stripes or polka dots of blue or red, made of 
inexpensive remnants of four or five yards, the edges button- 
holed in scallops by the clever needle-woman. Striped wash 
silks are similarly made, and cost from 60 cents a yard up- 
ward. 


WHITE GLOVES, SHOES, AND STOCKINGS. 


Cool-looking midsummer toilettes are completed by white 
gloves, white stockings, and white shoes. The gloves are of 
Tyrol wash-leather or of undressed kid, made ‘sae shape 
without buttons, or else they are short mousquetaires with 
two or three buttons at the wrists. The stockings are of old- 
time Balbriggans, whiter than those formerly worn, or else 
of fine lisle-thread. Oxford ties of white canvas are the 
fashionable summer shoes. They have tips and perforated 
bands of white enamelled leather, with tan-colored heels and 
soles. Others, like those of last year, have black patent- 
leather tips, and sometimes entire vamps of black. English 
women have returned to square-toed shoes, but the Piccadilly 
pointed toe is still preferred here. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Louise Et Cre; 
Messrs. AITKEN, Son, & Co.; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; 
and STERN BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss: Frances E, WILLARD says that her rising hour is 
seven or half past seven, and that ten o’clock is her latest 
hour for retiring. To this habit of ‘‘early to bed” she at- 
tributes her life-long good health and steady cheerfulness. 

—A lunatic asylum for native women is projected in Bom- 
bay,and a donation of 100,000 rupees has been given towards 
it by a Hindoo man of wealth, Mr. Huskisordas Maratamdas. 

—Six million dollars is named as the value of the estates 
Myra Clark Gaines won after her years of litigation. 

—The oldest reigning sovereign in Europe is the King of 
Denmark, who is one year the senior of Queen Victoria. 

—A grandniece of Barbara Frietchie, Miss Nellie Blessing 
Eyster, is president of the Woman’s Press Association of the 
Pacific coast. 

—Madame Patti and Madame Albani dined not long ago 
with Christine Nilsson. 

—Twenty-five thousand dollars is the sum Mrs. Logan re- 
ceived for her interest in the General Logan farm, near Mur- 
physboro, Illinois. The city is growing so rapidly that this 
tract is to be opened for building purposes. 

—Queen Victoria does not escape business by her visits to 
Balmoral Castle. A private telegraph wire runs direct from 
the castle to London, and this is in constant use. <A collec- 
tion of cabinet boxes and a mass of correspondence is sent 
to the Queen every day by special messenger, and all receive 
her prompt attention. 

—An old Irish woman, Mrs. Hurley, has recently died in 
California, at the age of one hundred and eight, who always 
prided herself upon the fact that as a child she had been 
kissed by the patriot Robert Emmet. She could distinctly 
remember the Irish rising, under the French General Hoche, 
in 1798. 

—John Lothrop Motley’s daughter, Lady Harcourt, lives 
in London, and has the reputation of being one of the clev- 
erest and wittiest women in English society. She is also ex- 
tremely handsome. 

—Mrs. Hopkins-Searle, of Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
has just shown her gratitude to a man who rescued her from 
under the wheels of a moving train a year or two ago, by es- 
tablishing him in the grocery business in Methuen. She has 
not only given him his shop and stock in trade, but a fur- 
nished house as well. The man was a baggage-master at the 
time he saved Mrs. Searle’s life. 

—Lady Gordon-Cumming, formerly Miss Florence Garner, 
was the second of the late Commodore Garner's three 
daughters, who were all brought up by their uncle and aunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Lawrence, of New York, after the death 
by drowning of Commodore and Mrs. Garner. Each daugh- 
ter has an income of about $20,000 yearly. The eldest mar- 
ried the Marquis de Breteuil in March. 

—Mrs. Putnam, widow of the founder of the publishing 
house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, died suddenly June 16th. She 
left nine living children and nineteen grandchildren. 

—Princess Helen Sanguszko, who died recently at the age 
of fifty-six, received an offer of marriage from Louis Napo- 
leon when she visited his court during the first days of the 
empire. He did not become the suitor of the Empress 
until he had been definitely rejected by the Princess. She 
had the reputation of being the most beautiful woman in 
Poland, if not in Europe. She had many suitors, but pre- 
ferred a single life in her old castle of Gumniska. 

—Land to the value of $80,000 has been given by Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Mann, of Washington, D. C., for the founda- 
tion of an Episcopal cathedral in that city. 

—There has lately died, in an insane asylum in Cracow, 
Sister Barbara Ubryh, in whose behalf the Cracow riots took 
place over twenty years ago. She was a nun in a Carmelite 
Sisterhood, and for some act of indiscretion was confined for 
twenty-one years in a cell ten feet underground. Her im- 
prisonment having become known to a relative, she was res- 
cued, but the tumult of popular feeling was so great that 
there was a riot raised against the Catholics. Her sufferings 
had rendered the poor woman insane. 

—The Countess Lewenhaupt, the widowed daughter of ex- 
Secretary Bayurd, is said to have inherited $75,000 from her 
husband, who, it will be remembered, survived the marriage 
only a few days. She is now on the way to Sweden, accom- 
panying the body of her husband to its last resting-place. 

—Professor L. J. B. Lincoln, whose winter classes in New 
York are largely attended by both men and women, has col 
lected a noticeable array of lecturers for his Deerfield Sum 
mer School of History and Romance. Among them are Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan, Hamilton W. Mabie, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Charles Barnard, Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins, 
Mrs. E. B. Custer, and Mrs. Erving Winslow. The school 
season will continue through July, and there will be out-door 
excursions to points of interest, illustrating the subject of the 
season’s class work, ‘‘The gradual Evolution of ew Eng- 
land Village Life.” 
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J house where two or three 
on the business of life, and we 
santer, and perhaps a no more 


last generation. 


we wonder if the house might 


stems of the rhubarb 
plant in preparing or 
ange marmalade, as by 
that means we may 
spare ourselves the ex- 
pense of a third of the 
pulp in oranges, and 
perhaps not far away 
we shall read that un- 
glazed brown wrapping 
paper is the proper 
thing to bind on fresh 
cuts and stanch the flow 
of blood. Still, if we 
had never taken up this 
old book we might nev- 
er have heard of parsnip 
wine, and been shown 
how to make it of dan- 
delion wine, or of cow- 
slip mead, given an ex- 
tra flavor by a handful 
of sweetbrier. 

There is a singular 
persistency of the in- 
stinct to help a family 
to dispense with the 
doctor to be found in 
these books We are 
told in one section that 
the skin of a musk-rat 
worn over the lungs, 
with the fur next the 
body, is an unfailing 
specific for asthma; in 
another that the seeds 
of nettles are capable of 
destroying a goitre, and 
that water in which 
eggs have been boiled 
will infallibly cause 
warts on the skin wher- 
ever it is spilled. Per- 
haps it is an extension 
of the same helpful feel- 
ing toward the kingdom 
of inarticulate nature 
which tells us on anoth- 
er page that doves are 
subject to gout and 
rheumatism and swollen 
joints and tophus, and 
that they will take the 
small-pox or other con- 
tagious diseases if shut 
up in a room where the 
disease exists. We find 
the family physician re- 
placed again when we 





RECEIPTS AND RECIPES. 


NIVEN a rainy morning and nothing to do, in & 


venerations have carried 
shall hardly find a plea- 
amusing, bour than that 


spent in running over the leaves of the cookery books in 
the house—the books that were law and gospel to the 


If on one page of one of these books we read the as- 
tonishing statement that five ounces of ammonia dis- 
solved in four quarts of water will extinguish a fire, and 


not stand a fair chance 


of burning to the ground while the solution was being 
made, it is counterbalanced by a statement elsewhere 
bearing more culinary importance, by which we are in- 
formed that it promotes domestic economy to use the 
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Fig. 10.—Back oF CHILp’s 
Coat, Fia. 2, PAGE 553. 
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Bopice with Brarp PAssEMENTERIE. 
Por design and description see Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 36. Fia. 1, PAGE 553. 
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Fig. 12.—Back or Grrw’s PLAIN AND Fiegurep FouLtarp Gown. 
are told of the health- fs Pie " ~ eh ata igen Gx ‘ ie of a 
Frock, Fie. 4, Pace 553 For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 37-48. 


fulness of tea-drinking because it 
makes bile, which those who are 
improperly fed, or who do not take 
enough exercise, cannot have other- 
wise; and moreover that there is 
so much gluten in tea leaves that 
if they were eaten, dressed in the 
same manner as pease and beans 
are, they would be as nutritious. 
When among the conglomerate re- 
ceipts we are advised in reference 
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Fig. 9.—Back or Grrr’s Frock, 
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to the use of skim-milk in any compound that ‘‘ London 
milk will do as it is,” we feel we are returning to the nor- 
mal use of a cookery book, although whether the London 


dealers, like many others, make their milk rich by the 4 
means of glycerine stirred into it does not concern us; ‘ 
and we find ourselves on tolerably firm ground when we 3 


read that coffee will not color cold water, and therefore 
that if we stir some of the suspected grains into cold wa- 
ter, and the water is stained, we shall be assured the coffee is 
not pure. The tendency of these old books to help in 
healing various ailments seems to be somewhat abated 
where you read that in crimping a certain fish you must 
have the fish alive and cut long strips off its back; but the j 
harried feelings are mollified by the tenderness exhibited B 
in an exposition of the way to boil a lobster by plunging sn 
him head first in boiling water, as otherwise his dying : 
cries are said to be most painful—painful to the lobster iq 
certainly—and making g 
the reader feel as if we 
were not, after all, so 4 
far removed as we think ; 
from cannibals—canni- 
bals at any rate not : 
cooking their victims 
alive. If presently we 
find a recipe for hair- 
dye, and another for 4 
tooth-powder, and are / 

q 





told how to cure warts 
with washing-soda and 
dandruff with borax, it 
only makes us remem- 
ber the fine - toothed 
comb in Dinah’s table 
drawer in St. Clair’s 
kitchen, along with the 
nutmegs and the little 
pearl onions hidden 
away there, and see the 
folly of questioning too 
closely how good things 


are prepared. a 

On the whole the old ; 
cookery books are good j 
reading; and, although ; 
we have heard of « per- ; 


son’s bringing on an at- 
tack of indigestion by 
reading too luscious re- 
cipes in too great quan- 
tity, we think that in- 
spection of some of 
these, in company with 
a gay companion, would 
counteract anything of 
the sort by stirring up 
the whole system with 
hearty laughter. 


Newspaper Rack. 
See illustration on page 560, 
oe hanging wick- 

er newspaper rack 
is decorated with a pan- 
el of embroidery on the 
front. The embroidery 
is in a floral design 
worked on rush-colored 
checkered silk,and part 
ly framed in a crescent 
of fawn-colored plush, 
the edge of which is 
worked over with fawn 
colored silk. A plush 
Fig. 13.—Back or Grrv’s Jack- scarf is draped across 

ET, Fie. 7, PacE 553. the top. 











CampBric MorNInG JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement. No. V., Figs. 30-34, 
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Fig. 8—Svir ror Boy From 6 











Fig. 1.—Frock ror Grr. Fig. 2.—Coat For CHILD Fig. 3.—Surir ror Boy From Fig. 4.—Frock For Girt FROM ig. 5.—APRON FoR GIRL Fig. 6.—Youne Lapy’s Fig. 7.—JACKET FoR GIRL FROM 
FROM 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 4 To 6 YEARS oLp.—[See 6 To 8 Years OLp.—[See Fig. 9 To 11 YEARS OLD CrEPON Gown. 13 To 15 Years otp.—[See To 8 YEARS OLD.—|See 
[See Fig. 9, Page 552 Fig. 11, Page 1.] . tern and descriy For description see Supplement. Fig. 1, Page 552.) Fig. 14, Page 381.4 
ttern and description see t, No. VI, For pattern a i ee Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IIT., Figs, 19-23. ment, No. IL., Figs. 11-18. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own CorresponpeNT. } 


ESPITE all prognostics to the contrary, 

sleeves remain large ai the top. But 
they are large with a difference. In Paris 
there are a certain number of women of 
wealth and elegance who take the initiative 
in matters of fashion. The rest follow after; 
and in accepting a style, and copying it one 
from another, its distinctive feature gradu- 
ally becomes more and more pronounced. 
It is this class who have brought about the 
absurdly high sleeves. Women of real cle- 
gance wear sleeves which are full on the 
shoulders but not prominent. What is for 
them the fashion of to-day will be that of the 
multitude to-morrow. 

For ceremonious dinners and for formal 
evening receptions, without dancing, for 
which a décolleté corsage is required, the 
etiquette of the moment demands that the 
neck be uncovered without baring the shoul- 
ders. The corsage is cut down, the shoulder 
being sloped away a trifle at the front, and 
sometimes also at the back. There may be 
a small and not high plastron of a different 
light fabric in the opening, the sleeves— 
which, I repeat, are wide rather than high at 
the top—being of the same fabric. For such 
toilettes there are quantities of soft silk of 
light colors, brocaded tone upon tone. Fa- 
vorite tints are straw-color, palest water green, 
light rose pink, and salmon pink. These 
gowns are uniformly long and straight, and 
in a general way are modelled after one of 
two originals—the Greek gown, with its fa- 
miliar features, or the medieval gown, which 
is long and flowing, like the Greek, but which 
is usually lifted on one side to show an edge 
of contrasting under-skirt, the color being 
repeated in the vest of the corsage. The 
edges of the skirt, and the neck and sleeves 
of the corsage, have a narrow band of rich 
embroidery, or else they are narrowly border- 
ed with velvet, with a slender vine of the em- 
broidery above. 

Side by side with the rare splendor and 
luxury of reception toilettes the simple trav- 
elling gowns for the coming dispersion are 
being prepared. These are almost all of the 
same type. The skirt is short, extending 
just beyond the ankle, plain at the front and 
sides, gathered only at the back, and trimmed 
at the foot, if at all, with three or more rows 
of braid of medium width—braid without 
the faintest thread of metal. The jacket 
corsage, with basques, has square Louis XV. 
pocket flaps, and a rolled revers collar open- 
ing on a chemisette of white piqué or linen 
or striped cambric, with a straight collar and 
narrow cravat of the same. ‘The shoes are 
russet-leather ties, the hat of soft felt with a 
narrow rolled brim, and the gloves are natu- 
ral gray castor. The stuff for the costume 
is always a woollen, rough or smooth finish- 
ed, usually in broken or invisible checks or 
inconspicuous stripes, and of a natural gray 
or beige-color. The petticoat is of a light 
summer silk of gray-mixed hue, trimmed 
with three narrow ruffles, more often scal- 
loped than pinked. For a duster a long 
cloak of changeabie silk is worn, gray shot 
with maroon or, bine 

For morning wear at ‘he beach some pretty 
toilettes are being prepared of ivory white 
or Suéde wool crosskarved with red threads. 
The jacket'corsage has red cloth revers open- 
ing on a white cambric shirt front; the skirt 
is straight, with a reversed hem of red; the 
hat, a wide straw trimmed with ribbons of 
the two colors, red with ivory or Suéde; and 
high Suéde boots are worn. 

A pretty afternoon toilette is of Pompa- 
dour-flowered crépon with a mastic ground. 
The skirt opens on the left on black lace 
laid flat on ruby silk. The long jacket of 
ruby silk is frilled with lace down the front 
and around the lower edge. The Louis XV. 
hat of black lace is turned up flat at the back 
and ornamented with ruby feathers. 

Another charming afternoon toilette is of 
foulard with large spreading branches on a 
cream ground. The corsage is cut down at 
the throat, has a wide ruffle of lace around 
the neck, and 4 lace basque added on the 
hips, with a ribbon belt, long floating ends of 
which hang at the front. The skirt has a 
festooned lace flounce at the foot of the front. 
The Leghorn hat worn with this is trimmed 
with flowers repeating the color of the de- 
sign on the dress. 

Veiling of an opalescent gray tint is the 
material used in the composition of this 
model. The entire front of the gown, from 
top to bottom, is in one piece. In the front 
of the corsage is a narrow tucked corselet, 
of the fine tucks called lingerie tucks, which 
absorbs the surplus width at the waist; the 
side and back of the corsage is separate from 
the skirt, ind has a pleated basque added. 
The sleeves are wide at the top and close 
at the forearm, terminating in a deep cuff 
trimmed with seven rows of white silk gal- 
loon. The skirt is trimmed with a border 
of white armure silk studded with dots 
wrought with fine steel beads, the border be- 
ing headed with a band of the galloon. The 
corsage is cut down at the throat, and draped 
with a fichu of silk muslin tied in a large 
knot on the chest. The accompanying hat 
is of straw-colored chip, not very large, 
fluted at the front, and trimmed with fine 
straight-edged white lace caught to the hat 
by a jewelled serpent. 

Gloves worn with any of these toilettes 
may be either Suéde kid or silk with em- 
broidered tops. Shoes are of glossy kid or 
of varnished leather. The newest are cut 
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down in a V on the instep, or the reverse, 
the V being pointed upward; the sides and 
heels are half-high, well supporting the 
foot. Black stockings continue to be very 

enerally worn, even with light dresses. 
Striped stockings accompany some simple 
toilettes. For full evening dress the stock- 
ings are of white silk, or of a color to match 
the dress, embroidered on the instep. Fans 
continue large, and are of all degrees of ele- 
gance, from simple white or flowered mus- 
lin up to silk gauze with hand-painted dec- 
orations, or lace, white or black, with in- 
serted painted medallions of silk. 

Favorite gowns for evening receptions at 
country houses or at watering-place casinos 
are flowered silk muslins. They are usually 
made with a straight skirt with a lace flounce, 
and a draped corsage with a lace basque. 
The lace flounce on the skirt is possibly 
headed with a fringed ruche of taffeta silk 
almost as light as the feathers which it re- 
sembles. A similar ruche confines the sleeve 
at the elbow, a deep lace frill falling below 
on the arm, 

An odd gown is of white crépe de Chine, 
having a border of swallows finely embroid- 
ered in gold and colored jewels. This bor- 
der forms the foot of the skirt. A galloon 
to match the embroidery furnishes a girdle 
with long unequal ends hanging nearly to 
the bottom of the skirt, and the bracelets 
which confine the full sleeves. Similar less 
costly borders are formed of applied lace 
swallows and butterflies. A renewal of an 
old fashion is.seen in the three narrow ruffles 
at the bottom of figured challi and other light 
summer skirts, ‘The ruffles are most often 
only across the front, the full back breadths 
flowing uninterrupted. The corsage has full 
sleeves, and if the material is a thin one, may 
have a draped fichu of the same fabric. 

The universal wrap for morning wear is a 
jacket of light cloth, frequently sand-colored, 
with revers, flaring collar, and cuffs lightly 
braided in shades of the same. For after- 
noons when a wrap is needed, a cape is worn, 
which may be, say, of awrore silk enriched 
with silk and metal embroidery, and lined 
with taffeta of a darker shade; or, if some- 
thing more subdued is preferred, the cape 
may be black Chantilly lace arranged in 
broad flat pleats, and gathered to a jet yoke. 
Over an evening toilette the wrap is a long 
silk cloak, possibly of ‘‘ ripe wheat” ground 
broché in large Louis XV. designs; or, if this 
does not involve sufficient expense, the lily 
may be painted by means of opalescent beads 
filling the hearts of flowers and defining the 
veins. This large cloak is made in a single 
piece, with the shoulders defined by three 
pleats taken above the arm, and with the 
waist left unconfined. 

Whether the toilette be simple or sumptu- 
ous, the petticoat for all occasions is of taf- 
feta—taffeta plain, changeable, checked, or 
striped. Light colors are the rule under 
light gowns, and these are usually trimmed 
with white lace in addition to pinked or scal- 
loped ruffles of the material. On black and 
medium colors black lace is substituted. 

EMMELINE RayMonD. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


sad QO™. said Anna, ‘‘I never realized what 
a new country ours is. It makes me 
ashamed to call it ours.” 

‘It doesn’t make me,” said Priscy. 

** All our houses built of wood; wooden 
sidewalks in half our towns, wooden steeples 
to our churches, nothing ancient, nothing pic- 
turesque.” 

‘*The Hudson and the Delaware Gap and 
the Notch and the Yellowstone Park are 
picturesque enough for me,” said Priscy, 
biting a bit of lemon leaf. 

‘Oh, I mean palaces, cathedrals, ruins!” 
cried Anna, moving impatiently under Jane’s 
hands, unaccustomed till lately to the minis- 
trations of a maid. ‘‘ We look as if we were 
born yesterday, as if we never had such a 
thing as an ancestor.” 

‘*We have just as many ancestors as the 
biggest duchess going,” exclaimed Priscy; 
‘‘and if we can’t just lay our finger on 
them, neither can she. And she wouldn’t 
want to if she could.” 

**You are so—so very coarse, Priscilla,” 
said Anna. 

‘* Thanks all the same.” 

‘*T don’t wonder those women behave as 
they do, and—” 

“Turn up their noses at us? They can’t. 
Those great high bones! And if they did, 
what earthly difference need it make to us? 
We shall be out of this place presently, and 
never see one of them again. If they are so 
very high and mighty at home, why don’t 
they stay at home? They weren’t so well off 
there but that they thought coming out here 
would make them better off. Oh, they’re a 
ape of frauds! That Lady Dilly—she looks 
ike a specimen for the Smithsonian; her os- 
seous structure is remarkable. If she and 
her daughters show what generations of high 
living and breeding come to, I’m glad we're 
the first of our name.” 

‘Priscilla! If any one should hear you!” 

** Well, we are, aren’t we? They’re proud 
of descending from the first of their name. 
We haven’t descended, that’s all. And as 
for blood—if blood tells, look at them and 
Jook at us. Great big-mouthed girls, one of 
them stout enough for a milkmaid, and the 
other lanky as a lath. No style, no grace. 
‘I'm little, but, oh, my!’” sang Priscilla. 


‘*Look at your skin, the blush of a tea-rose; 
at your eyes, great sapphire stars; at your 
nose, cut on a cameo; at your black lashes, 
long enough for curl-papers, at your blue- 
black hair that you can stand on; at your 
figure like a young queen’s—at least a young 
queen, or an old one either, would give her 
crown for it. And look at my check,” streak- 
ing her little finger down the side of her face; 
‘*that oval line, the peach bloom on it.” 

‘*Cheek enough,” laughed Anna. 

‘*Look at the contrast of my dark eyes, 
my fluff of yellow hair, my little white throat, 
my—well, my nose is tip-tilted. But look at 
my feet, two and a half A’s. Look at Philip- 
pa Dilly’s, sevens, if they’re an inch! Look 
at that instep! It wouldn’t take an Arab 
long to say which of us was the lady, Miss 
Anna Maria—” 

* Priscilla, don’t. The Anna’s bad enough, 
but the Maria! It’s worse than Priscilla.” 

“Mighty lucky name for me, though. 
Poor Aunt Priscy!” 

‘‘Somehow we don’t even seem to have 
decent names. We might at least be Ethel, 
or Gwendolyn, or Elfieda.” 

‘*We'’ve very good names of our own if 
we choose. Queen Victoria ’s no better than 
Queen Anne; and I should like to know why 
Virginia and Georgia and Carolina and Lou- 
isiana aren’t as good as their old Saxon dot- 
and-go-ones.”” 

** Well, I only wish I’d never seen these 
people and heard them talk of their old feu- 
dal glories.” 

off ever— Why, I don’t care a copper for 
their glories. Poor Anna, I don’t believe 
it’s the feudal glories or the American clap- 
boards that trouble you. It’s just Hubert 
Dilly. J wouldn't marry him to-morrow if 
he were made of coronets. And his mother 
will never let him marry you, if you wished. 
Just think of the sweet life she'll lead a 
daughter-in-law! Do you remember the mo- 
ther of the duke in the Flight of the Duchess? 
Do you believe Hubert Dilly won’t nod ap- 
plause, or will keep off the old mother-cat’s 
claws?” 

‘I’m ashamed of you, Priscilla Alston!” 

“You needn't be ashamed of me. Be 
ashamed of Browning. I do hope the ship 
will be back before you're in for it with that 
young man—” 

“There, Storer, that will do!” cried Anna. 
‘** Now I'll have some jasmine flowers.” 

‘Storer! Her name is Jane.” 

“‘T don’t care if her name és Jane. 
Dilly calls her maid by her last name.” 

‘*Poor Rogers! how she struggles with 
those hay-colored locks! She gets them up 
to look like what Jane—I mean Storer—calls 
a hooroar’s nest in a hay-stack. Are you 
ready, Anna? I'd like to put those diamonds 
on you for once, just to dazzle Lady Dilly’s 
eyes out of her head. They're in the leather 
trunk—no, you may say box. Whata thing 
it is to have your husband a diamond mer- 
chant, and die and leave his stock in trade on 
your hands! At least what a thing for your 
nieces! ‘There’s the two combs, fasten them 
together, and that makes a tiara. ‘There’s 
the ear-rings—oh, how perfectly gorgeous! 
There’s the necklace, a triple row and a 
pendant. There’s these pieces now—they 
hook together for a stomacher. Now the 
bracelets; now the rings. Prostrate your- 
self, Jane Storer! Doesn't she look like a 
nymph just out of the water, all dripping 
with spray and sun? You ought to be a 
queen, Anna! Oh, what a pity we can’t 
keep them and wear them, instead of selling 
them and investing the price! But, then, 
that will make things so that papa can leave 
off going tosea. How much do you suppose 
they’re worth? Fifty thousand? Eighty? 
Oh, my! What was that? Who was it? 
Didn't you see a face—going by the window 
—turned full on—like a mask on a pole? 
Anna, it was Lady Dilly! And she’s seen 
the diamonds! And she thinks they’re yours! 
Now there ’ll be music! I should like to look 
inside the mechanism of that thing she calls 
her mind, and see what she thinks about our 
having such jewels, anyway. I know what 
she thinks about us. ‘l'wo young savages— 
one a little more savage than the other. Me! 
Well, I don’t suppose you really can wear 
them down.” 

‘*No, indeed, not one of them, after all 
that has been said about Americans wearing 
diamonds.” 

“That's the very reason I would. Well.” 

It was while this conversation was going 
on in the rooms occupied by the Alston girls, 
Priscilla fluttering from one to the other as 
she talked, that the person mentioned as 
Lady Dilly was sitting in her room, observ- 
ing the movements of Rogers, her woman, 
who was trying to give to her work on the 
hair of Miss Gladys the touch that was so 
natural to Jane Storer’s fingers. The room 
was at the other end of the long low house, 
which was all the public-house there was on 
this lonely island in the high seas, where 
Captain Alston had left his two daughters 
and a maid while he pursued his voyage, 
fearing the coast fever for them if they were 
exposed to it, having brought them over-seas 
to fulfil some forms of law, and take posses- 
sion of the legacy left them by their aunt 
Priscilla. 

‘“‘T think,” said Lady Dilly, as Gladys dis- 
satisfiedly turned the hand-glass, ‘‘ that if 
you run the comb in under, Rogers; now a 
hair-pin—no; that is too high. must con- 
fess I do not see how those American girls— 
I mean—I would not have you imitate their 
bold bad ways for any consideration, Gladys; 
but I make no doubt they have the last style 
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from Paris, fory our aunt Conyngham wrote 
to me that Lady Edwy was wearing—” 

‘‘T am sure I would be glad to imitate 
them. I never saw anything half so fetch- 
ing,” said the simple Gladys. “But you 
can’t imitate a rose leaf with pink chalk; you 
can’t imitate spun gold with tow, nor Parian 
with dough.” 

“Tshould think you had never seen a pret- 
ty face before,” said her sister Philippa. ‘I 
am sure there are lovely English girls.” 

“Not in this family,” sighed Gladys. 
“There, Rogers, you can’t do it. I may as 
well be resigned to my old ugliness.” 

** My love,” said her mother, ‘‘ you may 
not be a beauty, but you have a pleasant 
face—a dear sweet face to me—and I would 
not change it for all the red and white in 
America.” 

‘*Thank you, mamma,” said Gladys, with 
a smile on her face, sallow, it must be owned. 
“*T would rather have you—” 

‘*And as for your manners, it would be 
idle to mention them—your dignity, your re- 
pose—beside their forward chirping and skip- 
ping: Fancy! Sparrows are not so rest- 
ess.” 

‘*And barbarians are not so rude,” said 
Philippa. 

**My dear, they are barbarians,” said the 
mother, impressively. ‘‘ You might let down 
Miss Philippa’s frock to-morrow, Rogers. 
The way those girls show their ankles! Yes, 
would you believe it, the younger one, the 
one who calls herself Priscilla, told me that 
herds of buffaloes pasture along the sides of 
the streets where they live, and they go out 
with something she calls a lariat, and take a 
bison ride of twenty miles for exercise. She 
says it’s the great American cure for dyspep- 
sia.” 

‘* Why, mamma, she was—she was guying 
you!” said Philippa. ‘‘ For she told me they 
lived in New York city above the Park, in 
lodgings built so high—I forget how many 
stories, but so many that the lift runs express 
to the top every twenty minutes.” 

‘* She sadd it was in the upper part of the 
city,” said Lady Dilly, conclusively. 

‘*T remember she spoke of the view from 
the roof,” said Gladys, ‘‘ the top of the great 
pines near the Yosemite, and the rainbow 
= Niagara, and how fine it was by moon- 

ight.” 

‘**T don’t know that it signifies. Barbari- 
ans? Why, she told me she always ate with 
her fingers before she came here; and when 
I expressed my horror, she asked me, really 
asked me, if I expected her—fancy!—to eat 
with her toes!” 

‘* She was trying to shock you, mamma.” 

‘*She is quite capable of it. And I don’t 
imagine she’s at all worse than the rest of the 
people.” 

“And some of those people, she says,” re- 
marked Philippa, ‘actually have as many 
wives as they want. One—she didn’t know 
him, she had heard about him—had more than 
fifty!” 

* Philippa, I can’t allow you—” 

‘‘ And, mamma ”-—with a deepening blush 
—‘‘she says they buy a divorce as easily as 
they do gloves.” 

‘**Oh, my dears, she is a very demoralizing 
young person, and I really must beg you to 
keep our own side of the house as much as 
possible.” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Philippa, after her 
mother had stepped out upon the gullery, 
and was pursuing her constitutional around 
the house, like the wind in the riddle, ‘I 
suppose it’s very much by the way and not 
at all what one ought, but it does seem as if 
some of these Americans had—lhad—a very 
good time. I do wish, Gladys, that Rogers 
could fit our dresses as theirs fit. Look at 
our waists! And that Miss Anna Alston’s 
waist makes her look like a lily on a stem.” 

“It wouldn't make any difference, Phi- 
lippa,” sighed Gladys. ‘‘1’m only sorry that 
Hubert’s here. I wish he had gone up into 
the mountains, as he meant.” And while 
they were murmuring on, their mother swept 
back and flung herself into the bamboo chair. 
‘*Oh, my darlings!” she exclaimed, breath- 
lessly, *‘I am afraid we have made a great 
mistake. Those Alstons are no poor sea- 
captain’s daughters, you may be assured. I 
was passing their windows, and it happened 
to me to glance in, and there stood Miss Anna 
dressed out in twenty thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds, and no less!” 

‘‘Mamma!” 

‘* What did it mean? Can you conjecture? 
What can it mean? I saw it myself. There 
is a great mystery. Young girls with dia- 
monds like that —” 

“* American girls all have them, mamma,” 
said Philippa. 

‘*Butso many. And never shown before. 
It is very mysterious,” said Lady Dilly, shak- 
ing her head. 

**Do you suppose they are going down to 
dinner in them?” asked Gladys, with a light 
of expectation in her pale eyes. 

‘*] don’t know—I don’t know,” said Lady 
Dilly, gloomily. ‘‘Can it be that these girls 
are by way of being anything dishonest?” 

‘It’s much more likely that they are two 
rich American girls, of those millionaire peo- 
ple, out on a lark, mamma.” 

“On a what, Philippa?” 

But when, a little later, Lady Dilly saw 
the two young barbarians in their black net 
gowns, without so much as a gay ribbon, she 
was still more confounded. Wire were the 
jewels? Why werethey puton? Why were 
they taken off? Were they honest property, 
or were they thieves’ booty? What did they 
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imply? Could they do anything but draw 
with them the boundless wealth of mines and 
railroads and prairie cities? 

There was only one way to solve the prob- 
lem. She crossed the broad gallery by-and- 
by, where they all lingered under the pretty 
colored lights, listening to the sea, and sat 
down by Priscilla. 

‘‘My dear,” she said, ‘‘as I passed your 
window to-night, did I not see your sister 
dressed with—with rather a costly—with a 
parure of diamonds?” 

‘*Oh, I dare say,” said Priscilla. ‘‘We 
put them on sometimes when we are a little 
homesick. They are Aunt Priscilla’s.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Dilly.‘ Heirlooms, 
then.” 

“ Why, if you choose to call them so,”said 
Priscilla. 

‘*You are very fortunate to have such 
treasures,” said Lady Dilly. 

‘**Do you think so?” said Priscilla. ‘‘ Dia- 
monds are as common #6 cows in New York.” 

‘‘They have such fortunes there!” sighed 
Lady Dilly. ‘‘ Of course one could not af- 
ford to keep money locked up in jewels un- 
less one had many times as much more behind 
them.” 

‘Not always,” said Priscilla. ‘‘ And then 
you couldn’t send — name up to the 
Agency for Titled Husbands if you hadn’t 
the jewels all ready that a baroness, or a 
countess, or a duchess, or whatever you 
register for, ought to have. I believe An- 
na’s up for an Italian prince. She thought 
she'd like that better than an English lord, 
and they cost just the same. It’s much more 
romantic; and the Italian ancestors are long- 
er; and when you are paying for them you 
may as well get them long as short. I’m not 
registered yet; but then I’m going to be.” 

** My dear!” gasped Lady Dilly. 

‘* Your mother seemed sort of surprised,” 
said Priscy to Miss Philippa afterwards, ‘‘ to 
think we had diamonds. I believe she thought 
we were like little naked savages playing 
with precious stones, and not knowing their 
value.” 

Philippa blushed to the roots of her thin 
drab hair, whether on account of the little 
savages or the divination of her mother’s 
thoughts. ‘‘ But mamma was surprised,” 
she said, ‘‘at your modesty in not wearing 
them, don’t you know, like other Ameri- 
can—” 

‘One gets out of the habit of wearing them. 
It’s so inconvenient always to have your 
gun loaded, and when we go out on Broad- 
way with several thousand dollars’ worth of 
diamonds on, we either must go armed or 
with a detective. To be sure—” 

** Fancy!” 

“To be sure, if any one should hold us 
up—” 

‘*T beg your pardon—” 

‘*What for? Oh! I mean just rob us—he 
would be strung up on the next electric wire 
by the crowd; Americans are so chivalric. 
But it is so easy to escape into the prairie 
and be lost in the jungles there, that it’s just 
as well not to provoke assault.” 

‘* How nasty! How extraordinarily nasty! 
I don’t see how you can live in such a terri- 
ble country. Why don’t you come to Eng- 
land and be safe?” 

“Terrible country!” cried Priscilla, in 
shrill displeasure. ‘* Well, unfortunately we 
like it. We like the smell of gunpowder. 
We often have gunpowder burnt at wed- 
dings instead of having flowers.” 

*“You have never been in England, have 
you?” asked Gladys, joining them. ‘* You 
ought to go, don’t you know. You would 
like to see our place. The park is ideal, and 
the gardens, oh! the gardens used to be, in 
grandpapa’s time, a dream of beauty. It’s 
very much gone by, to be sure. But if poor 
papa only had the money to keep it up, we 
shouldn't be down here in this latitude. It 
will be Hubert’s some day, dear boy. He is 
the best and kindest boy. You really don’t 
appreciate Hubert on first acquaintance.” 

**T suppose,” said the reckless Priscy, ‘‘he 
isn't as dumb as he looks.” 

“Dumb!” 

‘‘Tmean—- You don’t mean to tell me—he 
hasn’t an impediment in his speech? Isn't 
tongue-tied or something?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Gladys. ‘‘ Hubert! Dear 
me! You ouglt to know him better. You 
ought to hear him make a standing speech. 
Why, he—he finishes it. He’s—he’s elo- 
quent. When he told us about a hunt in the 
hills once, it really made me shiver.” 

‘** Did he kill anything?” 

“1 should think he did. Fancy! 
anything? Why, he—” 

‘*T suppose so. An Englishman is never 
happy, never enthusiastic, never anything 
except about killing. Or about the beer,” 
added Priscilla, as an after-thought. 

‘“‘Now,” said Priscilla to Anna, in the 
depths of their own apartment—‘‘now I 
guess she won't have much more to say to 
me about my terrible country.” 

“Tt isn’t fair,” said Anna. “It isn’t kind. 
It isn’t right. They have the old country 
and all the fine old noble ways; and we are 
just as crude as mineral paint. You really 
make me creep.” 

‘“Make you creep!” cried Priscilla, in a 
rage. ‘‘ Presently you will say I make you 
crawl. You are on your knees to them now.” 

Priscilla had reason to be in a worse rage 
soon. For the Dilly family, with a unani- 
mous change of front, were taking Anna into 
their arms. 

‘‘ They are sisters,” said Lady Dilly, ‘‘and, 
of course, one has the same fortune as the 
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other; and Miss Anna is much the more prac- 
ticable, the more quiet and teachable and 
presentable. That boisterous, gushing, dash- 
ing Priscilla can be easily dropped, with the 
sea between them.” 

And Lady Dilly was praising Anna’s hair, 
and offering to have Rogers dress it; and 
Philippa was asking her about the cut of a 
hunting coat; and Gladys was telling her all 
about Hubert’s graces and nothing about his 
gaucheries; and Hubert himself was strolling 
with her on the beach or along the high bluff 
under the fortifications, confiding to her his 
hopes and his griefs, the pity of it that he 
was obliged to be here with his father on this 
little station when his tastes fitted him for a 
diplomatic career in which he should un- 
doubtedly win a peerage. And while he 
had the ear of Anna, another was trying to 
occupy the attention of Priscilla, and keep 
that warlike maiden from open hostility. 

‘“They have evidently come to the con- 
clusion that where there is some smoke there 
must be fire—smoke meaning diamonds, and 
fire meaning stocks and bonds and houses,” 
said Priscilla. ‘‘ We were nobody and no- 
thing till the mamma saw those diamonds. 
And now—” 

‘*T don’t agree with you at all, Priscilla,” 
exclaimed Anna, ‘‘Theyare English. And 
the English always wait till they are sure of 
your breeding before becoming familiar. 
And Lady Dilly says she knew I was of pa- 
trician tastes the moment she heard me 
speak, And you can’t imagine how kindly 
Lady Dilly talks with me. She says she 
feels so much for motherless girls, and feels 
like a mother to me, and wishes I were going 
to stay with them here till they go back to 
Dillydallydale Tower. It’s an old Irish 
round-tower, with some modern additions, 
among the Wexford hills. But they can’t 
afford to live there; and it’s usually rented. 
She says if one had money, living there 
would be all one could desire on earth. She’s 
not at all ashamed of being pinched. They’re 
not Irish people themselves, you understand ; 
only this old Irish estate is in the family.” 

** Yes. I know what old Irish estates are.” 

‘*How prejudiced you are, Priscilla! I 
must say I should like to see it.” 

‘* And put it in order with the proceeds of 
your diamonds? Half of them are yours.” 

*“No, indeed. Lady Dilly would want 
me to wear my diamonds when she presented 
me to the Queen.” 

, ‘‘Oh, my gracious! has it gone so far as 
that?” 

‘*She hasn’t exactly said so, you know.” 

“ What has she said?” 

‘She said how magnificently they would 
look on a bride who went to court, and she 
should of course present Hubert’s wife. And 
she has said she wanted me to know Hubert, 
and learn what a really fine character he is; 
just what an English nobleman should be.” 

‘*A pretty character to give one—an Eng- 
lish nobleman! And what else—what else?” 
demanded Priscilla. 

** Not much—only—” 

‘*Well-—only?” 

‘“*That I—I was—a dear child—and—and 
just the girl she would like for her son 
Hubert. And she knew—because mothers 
know things instinctively—that Hubert felt 
as she did, only he was so modest.” 

‘**The great, gawky, slow, stupid, hunting, 
beer-drinking dolt!” cried Priscilla. And 
she suddenly swooped down on Anna like a 
young eagle, and caught her shoulders as if she 
meant to shake her, and burst into tears, and 
threw her arms round her sister’s neck. ‘Oh, 
Anna,” she said, ‘‘don’t you be a fool! Just 
as soon as it comes to marriage settlements 
they would find you had no fortune, only 
that remnant of Aunt Priscilla’s husband’s 
stock in trade between us. For of course I 
shall divide it with you, you know. And 
what would that be in their eyes? Not enough 
to mend the fences round Dillydally Tower.” 

‘* Fences!” 

‘* And then, if everything isn’t broken off 
in a way more mortifying than their first 
treatment of us was, then what sort of treat- 
ment would you have all your life from 
those people who worship money and rank 
and all that?” 

‘*What sort of treatment? Why, Lady 
Dilly told me she felt like a mother to me 
now. And some day, you know, I should 
be Lady Dilly too.” 

‘*Oh, Anna!” cried Priscilla, in a fury. 
‘*T do believe you are a fool!” 

‘‘T don’t think it’s right for you to talk to 
me so, Priscilla,” said Anna, with great dig- 
nity. ‘‘If I can’t have sympathy from my 
own sister, I know where I can have it. 
Lady Dilly would like nothing better than 
for me to marry him to-morrow. And it 
would be romantic, too—a runaway match 
with a nobleman’s son.” 

“A nobleman’s fiddlestick! I don’t believe 
he’s anything but an accidental knight who 
got his title for fattening a prize pig, or pre- 
senting an address, or something of the sort— 
that red old rough Sir John—and he’s the 
best of the bunch anyway!” 

And then Anna burst into tears, and had 
to be assuaged, and finally Priscilla left her 
in a comforting slumber, and went down to 
the white beach, where Jane Storer, the per- 
son whom their father had taken with them, 
and to whose unaccustomed services they 
never could wont themselves, was picking 
up the wonderful shells of the warm seas. 

‘‘] want you to keep your eyes on her 
every moment that I am not by, Jane,” said 
Priscilla. ‘* And the rest of the time be get- 
ting things together so that we can pack and 


lock the trunks in no time. I don’t mean to 
let her go out of our sight and hearing till 
my father comes. He ought to have been 
here before this. I don’t see what keeps him. 
Oh, if he shouldn’t come; if he should be 
wrecked or drowned—oh, poor dear papa!” 
cried Priscy, with a shudder, and covering 
up her eyes—‘‘then I might as well throw 
myself off the cliff and be drowned too. But 
I don’t believe it, Jane. He has had head- 
winds; he will be here presently. And, oh, 
it would break his heart to have Anna treat- 
ed as these people would treat her. And 
she is so simple and yielding, they—they will 
kidnap her, Jane!” 

‘* My goodness me!” cried Jane. And with- 
out another word she dropped her apronful 
of precious shells, and ran up the beach to 
mount guard from that instant. 

Priscilla sat down a moment to have a 
good quick cry, and then she wiped her eyes 
and laughed just as hysterically, and in be- 
tweenwhile she searched the sails on the 
horizon as a young fish-hawk scans the 
waves. How softly the sails stole by, like 
dreams of clouds, far off and low down! 
None drew near. ‘Ob, why don’t papa 
come?” she exclaimed, and exclaimed again. 
And then it was time to go up and dress for 
dinner and relieve Jane Storer. 

Twenty times the next day did Priscilla at 
unobserved moments take her opera-glass 
and survey the horizon, the offing, the ships 
coming into harbor. There was a red and 
yellow glory of a Spanish flag just going out; 
a disappointing French one that for a second 
half misled her; a half-dozen English ones, 
more or less, that excited all the evil spirit in 
her. Not a single ship from home; nor was 
one likely to enter, unless putting in in dis- 
tress, till her father should come for them. 
She used to row out on the placid water in a 
skiff for a mile or two, and again put up the 
glass, but all in vain. And one day and an- 
other went by, and a whole week of them; 
and they seemed eternities to Priscilla as she 
levelled her glass from the galleries, from her 
windows, from the shores, and never saw 
the ship she wanted. And before the week 
was out, Anna had become aware that she 
was under surveillance, and was evidently 
making up her mind to something desperate. 
And by that time the first terror of all had 
retaken possession of Priscilla, the terror 
that was always in hiding near her heart 
from the day her father sailed till he came 
back—if peradventure he had suffered ship- 
wreck; if he were lying among the coral sea 
caves, dead and drowned; or if he were 
starving and scorching on some barren rock. 
She left off caring for her pretty gowns or 
her fluffy hair or for Anna’s tea-rose color 
and jewel eyes; and when one day Hubert 
awkwardly asked her if she were ill, and she 
answered, in Francisco’s phrase, that it was 
bitter cold and she was sick at heart, and he 
replied that he supposed he was slow, but he 
was hanged if he knew what she meant by 
naming it cold with such a beastly sun as 
this pouring down, she burst into such un- 
controllable laughter that the young man be- 
came dreadfully red and embarrassed, and 
standing first on one foot and then on the 
other, exclaimed to Anna: 

‘‘Oh, Isaynow— Thereisn’t— Itcan’t 
be— Is there a—a—a mad streak, eh, don’t 
you know, in your family?” 

And at that Priscilla laughed all the more. 

‘‘Oh,” she cried to Anna, when they were 
alone again, ‘‘ what can he want to marry 
into a family for where one is a fool and the 
other is mad?” and she rushed down to the 
shore to cool her wrath. 

An official whom she knew was pacing 
up and down there; and presently, as he saw 
Priscilla gazing over the water, he came up 
and offered her his glass, which was vastly 
more powerful than her own. She took it 
mechanically, and swept the sea-line with it; 
then looked away, steadied it, and looked 
again. And suddenly she saw something 
blossoming out in the field, something vivid 
as a star,a color, and another, and then she 
knew it was a flag—red, white, and blue; the 
Stars and Stripes—and presently a name, her 
father’s ship, the Aunt Priscilla. 

Priscilla waited to utter only one word of 
thanks as she gave back the glass, and ran 
breathlessly to the house. ‘‘Oh, Anna!” 
she cried, running in and falling on her knees 
beside her. ‘‘I’ve been awful to you, I’ve 
been so worried! But I’m going to turn 
over a new leaf. I’m going to pet you to 
death. And you take your parasol, there’s a 
dear,—just to let me see you forgive me— 
and come down and let me show you the 
loveliest thing you ever saw in all your 
life!” 

And before Anna could summon mind 
enough to resist, she had been swept along 
by the impetuous girl, and into the skiff, 
and out upon the soft, shining, purple-blue 
sea, and was looking down through the clear 
water that seemed to take on all deep, dun, 
brilliant hues of fire opal and Brazil topaz, of 
sapphire and beryl, as the sands and corals 
and sea growths mingled and lent their dyes, 
deep in whose lucidity fish darted that seem- 
ed to be scaled with living jewels. 

‘‘Oh, it is beautiful!” said Anna, leaning 
over the boat as Priscilla swept it along with 
great strokes, regardless of sunstroke or heat 
or blistering or burning. 

‘Keep looking,” panted Priscilla, “till I 
tell you to stop. What you'll see presently 
isa great deal more beautiful;” and she rowed 
on with all the might of her strong young 
arms. ‘‘ Now,” she said at last, ‘‘look up! 
Over your right shoulder! Up—up in the 
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air! What do you call that? J call it the 
loveliest thing I ever saw. A flag? Oh, 


it’s more thana flag! It’s a country, a home, 
a father, a protector, a savior! It’s on our fa- 
ther’s ship. And it’s saving you from a crew 
of fortune-hunters! You needn't scream, and 
you needn’t spring up and tip the boat over,” 
as Anna apparently tried todo beth. “ You'll 
be ashamed of yourself as soon as you see 
papa’s dear, great, honest red face, and bless 
me all your life afterwards. And he'llsenda 
boat for us as soon as he sees us, and take us 
aboard, and send another boat for Jane Storer 
and the trunks, And you're safe, you poor 
dear,” as Anna sat silent and aghast. ‘‘Safe 
in spite of yourself! Papa shall send word 
on shore just what fortune you have, and if 
Hubert Dilly wants you, it will be easy to 
find you.” And Priscilla drew in the oars, 
and stepped over the thwart, and sat down 
opposite Anna, and took her two little angry 
hot hands in hers. ‘‘ You'll forgive me, 
Anna dear? You didn’t really care for him, 
did you?’ I know you didn’t. You didn’t 
love that great clothes-pole of a fellow?” 

‘** No-o-0,” half sobbed Anna. ‘‘ Of course 
I didn’t. But I thought, maybe—” 

‘* Never mind, then. Let’s forget he ever 
existed. Papa’s worth a thousand of him. 
Just think of having to say prunes and 
prisms to Lady Dilly, the old tabby, all your 
life! Oh, how happy I am, Anna! I tell 
you I was glad when I saw the red in that 
flag come shaking out into the light. No 
flower that grows could be so beautiful as 
that—the line of red, the line of white, and 
all the glory of the stars in the blue. You 
wouldn't give them up for all the old union- 
jacks there ever were! Do you know what 
those stars stand for? Just for infinity—the 
infinite growth toward infinite virtue that 
the freedom of America was meant to give. 
There the boat comes! Oh, Anna, it’s papa 
in the stern! He sees us, the dear old heart! 
3ut, oh! I'm not sure that I don’t love the 
Stars and Stripes as much as I love him!” 

‘I don't,” said Anna. 


Cushion for Veranda Chair. 


See illustrations on page 560. 


WB fot cushion is made of Bargarren art 
cloth of a light coffee-color. This ma- 
terial, which is wide and inexpensive, has 
loose threads on its surface, into which a 
pattern is darned in long stitches. The work 
is easy and effective. The design for the 
central spray of this cushion was given on 
the pattern sheet with Bazar No. 20; it is 
outlined in gold, and darned, the flower in 
red and the leaves in olive. 

A band in the design Fig. 2 is darned on 
either side in terra-cotta and blue-gray cotton 
and gold cord. The diagonal stripes, Fig. 3, 
are darned in olive and gold, and blue and 
gold, with the small cross stitches in black 
and terra-cotta. 


Afternoon Apron. 


See illustrations on page 560, 


4 bpm: apron is of cream-colored scrim with 

embroidery in porcelain blue. It is cut 
twenty-six inches long by twenty-two wide, 
rounded at the lower corners and sloped to 
ten inches wide at the top. The edge is 
trimmed with a scanty bias frill, on which 
the pattern Fig. 2 is darned in blue; a single 
row of blocks is darned for the heading, and 
the frill is gathered on a blue thread. From 
the belt down similar blocks on a stem are 
darned, forming rows of graduated length. 
The pointed belt has a narrow blue border 
darned near the edge, and is fastened with a 
blue clasp. 


A DOUBTFUL STORY. 


NORWEGIAN living in the sixteenth 
LX century was accounted a master - hand 
at minute contrivances. In proof of this, it 
is recorded that he made 16,000 dishes of 
turned ivory, in every respect without a flaw, 
and so tiny that all of them could be safely 
cradled in an empty pepper-corn cup of usu- 
al size. 

One may well believe that, as was written 
in connection, ‘‘ magnifying-glasses were es- 
sential to full belief and enjoyment of the 
Lilliputian show ”; it is added that the fairy- 
like workmanship was the admiration of 
many learned men. 

If possible, let everybody believe the story. 


TENIERS’S ‘VILLAGE DOCTOR.” 


wie opening of the seventeenth century 
was marked by a rapid development of 
genre painting. This was coincident with 
the political changes in Flanders: the mas- 
sacres of Alva had ceased, the Inquisition 
relaxed its violence, and the Archduke A\l- 
bert sought to revive the old national spirit 
of the country. With the exception of the 
Italian Renaissance, no artistic movement 
equals that of the Flemish school of which 
Rubens was the personification. Under his 
inspiration a whole forest of artists seemed 
to spring up, various in style, but similar in 
exhibiting the influence of the master. The 
love of life, of real national life, found ex- 
pression on countless canvases, and among 
these genre painters Teniers occupies the 
foremost position. Born in 1610, he was 
thirty years younger than Rubens. His fathér, 
a painter of rustic pieces, gave him his first 
lessons. He married the daughter of the 





landscape and flower painter ‘“ Velvet” 
Breughel, and was handsome in person and 
refined in manner. The Archduke, Govern 
or of the Netherlands, made him keeper of 
the Brussels Gallery, and in that city he 
lived for the rest of his life, but without forget- 
ting his native town of Antwerp, where he 
founded the Academy of Fine Arts. Some 
of his earlier works are in the style which 
was just then expiring, the style of allegory 
and Scripture subjects, and the galleries of 
Vienna and Madrid have specimens of his 
work in this branch of art. In truth, Ten 
iers tried every style; he made designs for 
tapestry; he painted hunting scenes, land- 
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scapes, scenes of high life and of low life, 
kitchens, shops, laboratories, soldiers, cats 
and monkeys; and he displayed in every- 
thing ease of execution and a rapid touch of 
which the spirit has never been surpassed. 
The catalogue of his works contains 685 titles; 
of these his masterpiece is the ‘‘ Crossbowmen 
of St. Sebastian,” a picture painted for that 
guild in 1643, and now in the Hermitage 
Palace of St. Petersburg; and perhaps next 
to it is his ‘‘ Village Fair,” in the museum of 
Brussels. y gallery has specimens of his 
industrious brush; the ‘‘ Temptation of St. 
Anthony,” with its droll details, was often 
repeated by him, but most numerous are his 


‘*Taverns” and ‘‘Guard-Rooms.” Flanders 
was pre-eminently a land of cities peopled by 
merchants and manufacturers, rich, orderly, 
lovers of peace, yet each proud of his guild 
(which organizations had by this time trans- 
formed themselves into military companies); 


essentially democr: 
is, the life of the citizen, and the peasant, 
and his happy laughter, the coarseness of 
which is excused by its honesty. His folk, 
Wauters writes, go to market, milk the cows, 
play cards, dance and sing, and, above all, 
drink like good Flemings. Teniers resem- 
bles the elder Breughel in his way of seeing 
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nature and of rendering the humble specta- 
cle of homely and simple things, and Rubens 
in the bold tones of his coloring, the delicacy 
of his blending, and the wonderful harmony 
of his brush. If we examine his small chosen 
productions, the { ” for ex- 
ample, ‘‘his manner is inimitable. No other 
artist has so completely possessed the secret 
of those refined and delicately transparent 
tones; no one has combined with so much 
art and apparent simplicity the thin paint- 
ing of the shadows with the luminous pil- 
ing up of the lights.” Teniers died at 
Brus in his eighty -first year, and with 
him ended the great school of Antwerp. 
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LAWN-TENNIS 


1. Ladies’ Singles. 


TOURNAMENT 


First Day. 2. 


FOR LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE UNITED 


‘Ready ?” 


Final Contest before Ladies’ Club-House. 
toward Wissahickon Inn. 


——— $e ———__- —-—— 


STATES AT THE PHILADELPHIA CRICKET CLUB 


DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS.—[SEE Pace 559. } 


4. Tournament Week at Tennis and Cricket Grounds—looking 
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TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES. 


BY -THOMAS HARDY, 


Avrunor or “A Grover or Nosie Dames,” “ Tor 
Wooptanpens,” “A Laopionan,” “ Wreesex 
Taves,” “ Fettow-Townsmen,” Ero. 


BOOK FIRST. 
EDUCATION AT A DEAR SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER I. 


N an evening in the latter part of May a 
QO middie-aged man was walking home- 
ward from Stourcastle town by a lane which 
led into the recesses of the neighboring Vale 
of Blakemore or Blackmoor. The pair of 
legs that carried him were rickety, and there 
was a bias in his gait that inclined him some- 
what to the left of a straight line. He oc- 
casionally gave a smart nod, as if in con- 
firmation of some opinion, though he was 
not thinking of anything in particular. An 
empty egg-basket was slung upon his arm, 
the nap of his hat was ruffled, and a patch 
worn away at the brim where his thumb 
came in taking it off. Presently he was met 
by an elderly parson astride of a gray mare, 
who, as he rode, hummed a wandering tune. 

**Good-night t’ ye,” said the pedestrian with 
the basket. 

‘*Good-night, Sir John,” said the parson. 

The man with the basket, after another 
pace or two, halted, and turning round, called 
to the last speaker. 

‘* Now, sir, begging your pardon, and well 
as I know’ee by sight, not knowing your 
name, we met last market-day on this road 
about this time, and I said, ‘Good-night,’ and 
you made reply, ‘Good-night, Sir John,’ as 
now.” 

‘*T did,” said the parson. 

‘*Andonce before that—near a month ago.” 

**T may have.” 

“Then what might your meaning be in 
ealling me ‘Sir John’ these different times, 
when I be plain Jack Durbeyfield, the hag- 

ler?” 

x The parson rode a step or two nearer. 

“Tt was only my whim,” he said, in a hesi- 
tating tone inclining to frankness. “It was 
on account of a discovery I made some little 
time ago, whilst I was hunting up pedigrees 
for the new county history. I am Parson 
Tringham, the antiquary, of Stagfoot Lane. 
Don’t you really know, Durbeyfield, that 
you are €he direct lineal representative of 
the ancient and knightly family of the D’Ur- 
bervilles, who derive their descent from Sir 
Pagan D’Urberville, that renowned knight 
who came from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, as appears by Battle Abbey 
roll?” 

‘* Never heard it before.” 

‘Well, it’s true. Throw up your chin a 
moment, so that I may catch the profile of 
your face better. Yes, that’s the D’Urber- 
ville nose and chin—a little debased. Your 
ancestor was one of the twelve knights who 
assisted the Lord of Estremavilla in Nor- 
mandy in his conquest of Glamorganshire. 
Branches of your family held manors over 
all this part of England; their names appear 
in the Pipe Rolls in the time of King Stephen. 
In the reign of King John one of them was 
rich enough to give a manor to the Knights 
Hospitallers; and in Edward the Second’s 
time your forefather Brian was summoned 
to Westminster to attend the great Council 
there. You declined a little in Oliver Crom- 
well’s time, but to no serious extent, and in 
Charles the Second’s reign you were made 
Knights of the Royal Oak for your loyalty. 
There have been generations of Sir Johns 
among you, and if knighthood were heredi- 
tary, like a baronetcy, as it practically was 
in old times, when men were knighted from 
father to son, you would be Sir John now.” 

**You don’t say so!” murmured Durbey- 
field, in a stare of fixity. 

‘*In short,” concluded the parson, deci- 
sively smacking his leg with his switch, 
‘* there’s hardly such another family in Eng- 
land!” 

‘*Daze my eyes, and isn’t there?” said 
Durbeyfield. ‘‘And here have I been 
knocking about, year after year, from pil- 
lar to post, as if I was no more than the 
commonest, dirt-cheapest feller in the parish. 
.... And how long hev this news about me 
been knowed, Pa’son Tringham?” 

The clergyman explained that, as far as he 
was aware, it had quite died out of know- 
ledge, and could hardly be said to be known 
at all. His own investigations had begun 
on a day in the preceding spring when, hav- 
ing been engaged in tracing the vicissitudes 
of the D’Urberville family, he had observed 
Durbeyfield’s name on his wagon, and had 
thereupon been led to make inquiries, till he 
had no doubt on the subject. ‘At first I 
resolved not to disturb you with such a 
useless piece of knowledge,” saidhe. ‘‘ How- 
ever, our impulses are too strong for our 
judgment sometimes, and I have broken my 
resolve. I thought you might perhaps know 
something of it all the time.” 

‘Well, I have heard once or twice, ’tis 
true, that my family had seen better days. 
But I took no notice o’t, thinking it to 
mean that we had once kept two horses 
where we now keep only one. I’ve got a 
wold silver spoon at home, too; an’ likewise a 
graven seal; but, Lord, what’s a silver spoon 
and graven seal?.... And to think that I 
and these noble D'Urbervilles was one flesh. 
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....And where do we raise our smoke 
now, parson, make so bold; I mean, where 
do we D'Urbervilles live?” 

**You don’t live anywhere. You are ex- 
tinct as a great family.” 

‘*Indeed—that’s bad.” 

‘* Yes—what the mendacious family chron- 
icles call extinct in the male line—that is, 
gone down—gone under.” 

‘* And where do we lie ?” 

‘* At Kingsbere-sub-Greenhill. There you 
lie, rows and rows of you in your vaults, with 
your effigies under Purbeck marble cano- 
pies.” 

**And where be our family mansions and 
estates?” 

‘*You haven't any.” 

“Oh! No lands neither?” 

“None; though you once had ’em in abun- 
dance, as I said, for your family consisted of 
numerous branches. In this county there was 
a seat of yours at Kingsbere, and another at 
Sherton, and another at Millpond, and an- 
other at Lullstead, and another at Well- 
bridge.” 

“ And shall we ever come into our own 
again?” 

‘* Ah, that I can’t tell.” 

** And what had I better do about it, sir?” 
asked Durbeyfield, after a pause. 

‘‘Oh — nothing, nothing; except chasten 
yourself with the thought of ‘how are the 
mighty fallen!” It is a fact of some interest 
to the local historian and genealogist, no- 
thing more. Good-night.” 

“But you'll turn back and have a quart 
of beer wi’ me on the strength o’t, Pa’son 
Tringham? There’s a very pretty brew in 
tap at The Pure Drop—though, to be sure, 
not so good as at Rolliver’s.” 

‘‘No, thank you—not this evening, Dur- 
beyfield. You've had enough already.” 
Concluding thus, the parson, with doubts as 
to his discretion, rode on his way. 

When he was gone, Durbeyfield walked a 
few steps in a profound reverie, and then 
sat down upon the grassy bank by the road- 
side, depositing his basket before him. In 
a few minutes a youth appeared in the dis- 
tance, walking in the same direction as that 
which had been pursued by Durbeyfield. 
The latter, on seeing him, held up his hand, 
and the lad quickened his pace and came 
near. 

‘*Boy, take up that basket! I want ’ee to 
go on an errand for me.” 

The lath-like stripling frowned. ‘‘ Who 
be you, then, John Durbeyfield, that order 
me about and call me boy? You know my 
name as well as I know yours.” 

“Do you—do you? That’s the secret— 
that’s the secret! Now obey my orders, and 
take the message I’m going to charge ’ee 
wi’... . Well, Fred, I don’t mind telling you 
that the secret is that I’m one of a noble race 
— it has been just discovered by me this pres- 
ent afternoon, p.m.” And ashe made the an- 
nouncement, Durbeyfield, declining from his 
sitting position, luxuriously stretched him- 
self out upon the bank among the daisies. 

The lad stood before Durbeyfield, and con- 
templated his length from crown to toe. 

“Sir John D’Urberville — that’s who I 
am,” continued the prostrate man. ‘‘ That 
is if knights were baronets—which they be. 
’Tis recorded in history all about me. Dost 
know of such a place, lad, as Kingsbere-sub- 
Greenhill?” 

**Yes. I’ve been there to Greenhill Fair.” 
‘Well, under the church of that city there 
ie—” 

“’Tisn’t a city, the place I mean; least- 
wise ’twasn’t when I was there—’twas a little 
one-eyed, blinking sort 0’ place.” 

‘* Never you mind the place, boy, that’s not 
the question before us. Under the church 
of that parish lie my ancestors—hundreds of 
‘em—in coats of mail and jewels, in great 
lead coffins weighing tonsand tons. There’s 
not a man in the county o’ Wessex that’s 

ot grander and nobler skellingtons in his 
amily than I.” 

“*Oh?” 

‘*Now take up that basket, and go on to 
Marlott, and when you come to The Pure 
Drop Inn, tell ’em to send a horse and car- 
riage to me immediately to carry me home. 
And in the bottom o’ the carriage they be to 
put a noggin o’ rum in a small bottle, and 
chalk it up to my account. And when 
you’ve done that, fo on to my house with 
the basket, and tell my wife to put away 
that washing, because she needn’t finish it, 
and wait till I come home, as I have news 
to tell her.” 

As the lad stood in a dubious attitude, 
Durbeyfield put his hand in his pocket and 
produced a shilling, one of the compara- 
tively few that he possessed. ‘‘ Here’s for 
your labor, lad.” 

This made a real difference in the young 
man’s appreciation of the position. ‘‘ Yes, 
Sir John. Thank you. Anything else I 
can do for ’ee, Sir John.” 

‘**Tell ‘em at home that I should like for 
supper—well, lamb’s fry if they can get it; 
and if they can’t, black-pot; and if they can’t 
get that—well, chitterlings will do.” 

‘Yes, Sir John.” 

The boy took up the basket, and as he set 
out, the notes of a brass band were heard 
from the direction of the village. ‘‘ What's 
— said Durbeyfield. ‘‘Not on account 
o’ 1?” 

“*’Tis the women’s club walking, Sir John. 
Why, your daughter is one o’ the members.” 

*“*To be sure; I’d quite forgot it in my 
thoughts of greater things. ell, vamp on 
to Marlott, will ’ee, and order that carriage, 


we maybe I'll drive round and inspect the 
club.” 

The lad departed, and Durbeyfield lay 
waiting on the grass and daisies in the even- 
ing sun. Not a soul passed that way for a 
long while; and the faint notes of the band 
were the only human sounds audible within 
the rim of blue hills. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue village of Marlott lay amid the north- 
eastern undulations of the beautiful Vale of 
Blakemore or Blackmoor aforesaid, an en- 
girdled and secluded region, for the most 
part untrodden as yet by tourist or land- 
scape painter, though within a four hours’ 
journey from London. 

It is a vale whose acquaintance is best 
made by viewing it from the summits of the 
hills that surround it—except perhaps dur- 
ing the droughts of summer. An unguided 
ramble into its recesses in bad weather is apt 
to engender dissatisfaction with its narrow, 
tortuous, and miry ways. 

This fertile and sheltered tract of coun- 
try, in which the fields are never brown and 
the springs never dry, is bounded on the 
south by the bold chalk ridge that embraces 
the prominences of Hambledon Hill, Bul- 
barrow, Nettlecombe-Tout, Dogbury, High 
Stoy, and Bubb Down. The traveller from 
the coast, who, after plodding for a score of 
miles over calcareous downs and corn lands, 
suddenly reaches the verge of one of these 
escarpments, is surprised and delighted to 
behold, extended like a map beneath him, a 
country differing absolutely from that which 
he has passed through. Behind him the 
hills are open, the sun blazes down upon 
fields so large as to give an unenclosed char- 
acter to the landscape, the lanes are white, 
the hedges low and plashed, the atmosphere 
colorless. Here, in the valley, the world 
seems to be constructed upon a smaller and 
more delicate scale; the fields are mere pad- 
docks, so reduced that from this height their 
hedge-rows appear a net-work of dark green 
threads overspreading the paler green of the 
grass. The atmosphere beneath is languor- 
ous, and is so tinged with azure that what 
artists call the middle distance partakes also 
of that hue, while the horizon beyond is of 
the deepest ultramarine. Arable lands are 
few and limited; with but slight exceptions 
the prospect is a broad rich mass of grass and 
trees, mantling minor hills and dales within 
the greater. Such is the Vale of Black- 
moor. 

The district is of historic, no less than of 
topographical interest. The vale was known 
in former times as the Forest of White Hart, 
from a curious legend of King Henry the 
Third’s reign, in which the killing by a cer- 
tain Thomas de la Lynd of a beautiful 
white hart which the King had run down 
and spared, was made the occasion of a 
heavy fine. In those days, and till compar- 
atively recent times, the country was densely 
wooded. Even row traces of its earlier con- 
dition are to be found in the old oak copses 
and irregular belts of timber that yet survive 
upon its slopes, and the hollow-trunked trees 
that shade so many of its pastures. 

The forests have departed, but some old 
customs of their shades remain. Many, how- 
ever, linger only in a metamorphosed or dis- 
guised form. The May-day dance, for in- 
stance, was to be discerned on the afternoon 
under notice, in the guise of the club revel, 
or ‘‘club-walking,” as it was there called. 

It was an interesting event to the younger 
inhabitants of Marlott, though the real in- 
terest was not observed by the participators 
in the ceremony. Its singularity lay less in 
the fact that there was still retained a cus- 
tom of walking in procession and dancing 
on each anniversary than that the members 
were solely women. In men’s clubs such 
celebrations were, though expiring, less un- 
common; but either the natural shyness of 
the softer sex, or a sarcastic attitude on the 
part of male relatives, had denuded such 
women’s clubs as remained (if any other did, 
which was doubtful) of this their glory and 
consummation. The club of Marlott alone 
lived to uphold the local Cerealia, It had 
walked for hundreds of years, and it walked 
still. 

The banded ones were all dressed in white 
gowns, a gay survival from Old Style days, 
when cheerfulness and May-time were synon- 
ymous expressions—days before the habit 
of taking long views had reduced emotions 
to a monotonous average. Their first exhi- 
bition of themselves was in a processional 
march of two and two round the parish. 
Ideal and real clashed slightly as the sun 
lit up their figures against the green hedges 
and creeper-laced house fronts; for, curious- 
ly enough, though the whole troop wore 
white garments, no two whites were alike 
among them. Some gowns were as purely 
blanched as could be conceived; some had 
a suggestion of bluishness; some worn by 
the older characters (which had possibly 
lain by folded for many a year) inclined to 
a cadaverous tint. Yet each garment, when 
independently viewed in the isolation of the 
owner’s chamber, had seemed as white as 
snow. 

In addition to the distinction of a white 
frock, every woman and gir! carried in her 
right hand a peeled willow wand, and in her 
left a bunch of white flowers. The peeling 
of the former, and the selection of the lat- 
ter, had been an operation of personal care. 

There were a few middle-aged and even 
elderly women in the train, their silver wiry 
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hair and wrinkled faces, scourged by time 
and trouble, having almost a grotesque, cer- 
tainly a pathetic, appearance in such a jaunty 
situation. In a true view, perhaps there was 
more to be gathered and told of these anx- 
ious and experienced ones,to whom the years 
were drawing nigh when each should say, 
‘‘T have no pleasure in them,” than of the 
juvenile members. But let the elder be 
passed over here for those under whose 
bodices the life throbbed quick and warm. 

The young girls formed, indeed, the ma- 
jority of the band, and their heads of luxuri- 
ant hair reflected in the sunshine every tone 
of gold and black and brown. Some had 
beautiful eyes, others a beautiful nose, others 
a beautiful mouth and figure; few, if any, 
had all. A difficulty of arranging their lips 
in this crude exposure to public scrutiny, an 
inability to balance their heads and to "Aaa 
sociate self-consciousness from their features, 
were apparent in them, and showed that they 
were genuine country girls, unaccustomed to 
many eyes. 

And as each and all of them were warmed 
without by the sun, so each had a private lit- 
tle sun for her soul to bask in—some dream, 
some affection, some hobby, at least some 
remote and distant hope, which, though per- 
haps starving to nothing, still lived on, as 
hopes wiil. Thus they were all cheerful, and 
many of them merry. 

They came round by The Pure Drop Inn, 
and were turning out of the high-road to 
pass through a wicket-gate into the mea- 
dows, when one of the women said: 

‘The Lord-a-Lord! Why, Tess Durbey- 
field, if there isn’t thy father riding home in 
a carriage!” 

A young member of the band turned her 
head at the exclamation. She was a fine, 
handsome girl—not handsomer than some 
others, certainly—but her soft peony cheeks 
and large innocent eyes added eloquence to 
color and shape. She wore a red ribbon in 
her hair, and was the only one of the white 
ey who could boast of such a pro- 
nounced adornment. As she looked round, 
Durbeyfield was seen moving along the road 
in a chaise belonging to The Pure Drop, 
driven by a frizzle-headed, brawny damsel, 
with her gown sleeves rolled above her el- 
bows. This was the cheerful servant of that 
establishment, who, in her part of factotum, 
turned groom and ostler at times. Durbey- 
field, leaning back, and with his eyes closed 
luxuriously, was waving his hand above his 
head, and singing, in a slow recitative: 

‘“‘T’ve got a great family vault at Kings- 
bere, and knighted forefathers in lead cof- 
fins there!” 

The clubbists tittered, except the girl 
called Tess—in whom a slow heat seemed 
to rise at the sense that her father was mak- 
ing himself foolish in their eyes. 

‘**He’s tired, that’s all,” she said, hastily, 
‘and he has got a lift home, because our 
own horse has to rest to-day.” 

“Bless thy simplicity, Tess,” said her com- 
panions. “He's got his market-nitch. Haw, 
haw!” 

“Look here; I won’t walk another inch 
with ye, if you say yar 5 jokes about him!” 
Tess cried, and the color upon her cheeks 
spread in a sheet of crimson over her face 
and neck. Her lip twitched, and her glance 
drooped to the ground. Perceiving that they 
had really pained her,they said no more, and 
order again prevailed. ‘Tess’s pride would 
not allow her to turn her head again, to iearn 
what her father’s meaning was, if he had any; 
and thus she moved on with the whole body 
to the enclosure where there was to be dan- 
cing on the green, By the time the spot was 
reached she had recovered her equanimity, 
and tapped her neighbor with her wand and 
talked as usual. 

Tess Durbeyfield at this time of her life 
was a mere vessel of emotion untinctured 
by experience. The dialect was on her 
tongue to some extent, despite the village 
school, the characteristic intonation of that 
dialect for this district being the voicing ap- 
proximately rendered by the syllable wr— 
probably as rich an utterance as any to be 
found in human speech. The pouted-up 
deep red mouth to which this syllable was 
native had hardly as yet settled into its de- 
finitive shape, and her lower lip had a way 
of thrusting the middle of her top one up- 
ward, when they closed together after a 
word. 

Phases of her childhood lurked in her 
aspect still. As she walked along to-day, 
for all her bouncing handsome womanli- 
ness, you could sometimes see her twelfth 
year in her cheeks, or her ninth sparkling 
from her eyes; and even her fifth would flit 
over the curves of mouth now and then. 

Yet few knew, and still fewer considered, 
this. A small minority, mainly strangers, 
would look long at her in casually passing 
by, and grow momentarily amorous of her 
freshness, and wonder if they would ever 
see her again; but to almost wre de she 
was a fine and picturesque country girl, and 
no more. 

Nothing was seen or heard further of Dur- 
beyfield in his triumphal chariot under the 
conduct of the ostleress, and the club having 
entered the allotted space, dancing began. 
As there were no men in the company, the 
girls danced at first with each other, but 
when the hour for the close of labor drew 
on, the masculine inhabitants of the village, 
together with other idlers and pedestrians, 
gathered round the spot, and appeared in- 
clined to negotiate for a partner. 

Among these lookers-on were three young 
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men of a superior class, carrying small knap- 
sacks strapped to their shoulders, and stout 
sticks in their hands. Their general likeness 
to each other and their consecutive ages 
would almost have suggested that they 
might be, what in fact they were, brothers. 
The eldest wore the white tie, high waist- 
coat, and thin- brimmed hat of the regula- 
tion curate; the second was the normal 
undergraduate; the appearance of the third 
and youngest would hardly have been suf- 
ficient to characterize him; there was an un- 
cribbed, uncabined aspect in his eyes and 
attire, implying that he had hardly as yet 
found the entrance to his professional groove. 
That he was a desultory tentative student of 
something and everything might only have 
been predicated of him. 

These three brethren told casual acquaint- 
ance that they were spending their Whitsun 
holidays in a walking tour through the Vale 
of Blackmoor, their course being southwest- 
erly from the town of Shaston on the north- 
east. Their presence here at Marlott at this 
hour, though it had no bearing upon the 
nearer events which followed, was regard- 
ed as singular in after-years, when viewed 
by the light of subsequent incidents. 

They leaned over the gate by the highway, 
and inquired as to the meaning of the dance 
and the white-frocked maids. ‘The two elder 
of the brothers were plainly not intending to 
linger more than a moment, but the spec- 
tacle of a bevy of girls dancing without 
male partners seemed to amuse the third, 
and make him in no hurry to move on. 
He unstrapped his knapsack, put it, with 
his stick, on the hedge-bank, and opened the 
gate. 

‘*What are you going to do, Angel?” 
asked the eldest. 

‘‘T am inclined to go and have a fling 
with them. Why not all of us—just for a 
minute or two; it will not detain us long?” 

‘*‘No—no; nonsense!” said the first. 
‘Dancing in public with a troop of coun- 
try hoydens! Suppose we should be seen! 
Come along, or it will be dark before we get 
to Stourcastle, and there’s no place we can 
sleep at nearer than that; besides, we must 
get through another chapter of A Counter- 
blast to Essays and Reviews before we turn 
in, now I have taken the trouble to bring the 
book.” 

‘All right; I'll overtake you and Cuth- 
bert in five minutes; don’t stop; I give my 
word that I will, Felix.” 

The two elder reluctantly left him and 
walked on, taking their brother’s knapsack 
to relieve him in following, and the young- 
est entered the field. 

‘This is a thousand pities,” he said, gal- 
lantly, to two or three of the girls nearest 
him, as soon as there was a pause in the 
dance. ‘‘ Where are your partners, my 
dears?” 

‘“‘They’ve not left off work yet,” answered 
one of the boldest. ‘‘ They'll be here by-and- 
by. Till then will you be one, sir?” 

“Certainly. But what’s one among so 
— 

‘* Better than none. ’Tis melancholy work 
facing and footing it to one of your own 
sort, and no colling at all. Now, pick and 
choose.” 

‘*$-sh! Don’t be so for’ard!” said a shyer 
girl. 

The young man, thus invited, glanced them 
over,and attempted some discrimination; but 
as the group were all so new to him, he could 
not very well exercise it. He took almost the 
first that came to hand, which was not the 
speaker, as she had expected; nor did it 
happen to be Tess Durbeyfield. Pedigree, 
ancestral skeletons, monumental record, the 
D'Urberville lineaments, did not help Tess 
in her life’s battle as yet, even to the extent 
of attracting to her a dancing partner over 
the heads of the commonest peasantry. So 
much for Norman blood unaided by Vic- 
torian lucre. 

The name of the eclipsing girl, whatever it 
was, has not been handed down; but she was 
envied by all as the first who enjoyed the 
luxury of a masculine partner that evening. 
Yet such was the force of example that the 
village young men, who had not hastened to 
enter the gate while no intruder was in the 
way, now dropped in quickly, and soon the 
couples became leavened with rustic youths 
to a marked extent, till at length the plainest 
woman in the club was no longer compelled 
to foot it on the masculine side of the figure. 

The church clock struck, when suddenly 
the student said that he must leave—he had 
been forgetting himself—he had to join his 
companions. As he fell out of the dance 
his eyes lighted on Tess Durbeyfield, whose 
own large orbs wore, to tell the truth, the 
faintest aspect of reproach that he had not 
chosen her. He, too, was sorry then that, 
owing to her backwardness, he had not ob- 
served her; and, with that in his mind, he 
left the pasture. 

On account of his long delay he started in 
a flying run down the lane westward, and 
had soon passed the hollow and mounted the 
next rise. He had not yet overtaken his 
brothers, but he paused to take breath, and 
looked back. He could see the white figures 
of the girls in the green enclosure whirling 
about as they had whirled when he was among 
them. They seemed to have quite forgotten 
him already. 

All of them, except, perhaps, one. This 
white figure stood apart by the hedge alone. 
From her position he knew it to be the pretty 
maiden with whom he had not danced. Tri- 
fling as the matter was, he yet instinctively 
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felt that she was hurt by his oversight. He 
wished that he had asked her; he wished that 
he had inquired her name. She was so mod- 
est, so expressive, she had looked so soft in 
her thin white gown that he felt he had act- 
ed stupidly. 

However, it could not be helped, and turn- 
ing, and bending himself to a rapid walk, he 
dismissed the subject from his mind. 


CHAPTER IIL 


As for Tess Durbeyfield, she did not so 
easily dislodge the incident from her consid- 
eration. She had no spirit to dance again 
for a long time, though she might have had 
plenty of partners; but, ah! they did not 
speak so nicely as the strange young man 
had done. It was not till the rays of the 
sun had absorbed the young stranger’s re- 
treating figure on the hill that she shook off 
her temporary sadness, and answered her 
would-be partner in the affirmative. 

She remained with her comrades till dusk, 
and participated with a certain zest in the 
dancing; though, being heart-whole as yet, 
she enjoyed treading a measure purely for 
its own sake; little divining when she saw 
‘*the soft torments, the bitter sweets, the 
pleasing pains, and the agreeable distresses ” 
of those girls who had been wooed and won, 
what she herself was capable of experiencing 
in that kind. The struggles and wrangles of 
the lads for her hand in a jig were an excite- 
ment to her, no more; and when they be- 
came fierce she rebuked them. 

She might have stayed*even later but for 
the knowledge that her mother was longing 
to come out, and. was unable to leave the 
house till Tess returned. Moreover, the in- 
cident of her father’s odd appearance and 
manner returned upon the girl's mind to 
make her anxious, and she was now won- 
dering what had become of him. 

Getting beyond reach of the bass notes of the 
band, she approached the end of the village 
at which the parental cottage lay. While yet 
many score yards off, other rhythmic sounds 
than those she had quitted became audible 
to her; sounds that she knew well—so well. 
They were a regular series of thumpings 
from the interior of the house, occasioned 
by the violent rocking of a cradle upon a 
stone floor, to which movement a feminine 
voice kept time by singing, in a vigorous 
gallopade, the favorite ditty of ‘‘ The Spot- 
ted Cow”: 

I saw her lie do—own in pee green gro—ve; 
Come, love, and I'll tell yon where. 


The cradle-rocking and the song would 
cease for a moment simultaneously, and an 
exclamation at highest vocal pitch would 
take the place of the melody. 

‘*God bless thy diment eyes! And thy 
waxen cheeks! And thy cherry mouth! And 
every bit o’ thy blessed body!” 

After this invocation, the rocking and the 
singing would recommence, and ‘‘ The Spot- 
ted Cow” proceed as before. So matters 
stood when Tess opened the door and 
paused upon the mat within it, surveying 
the scene, 

The interior, in spite of the melody, struck 
upon the girl’s senses with an unspeakable 
dreariness. From the holiday gayeties of 
the day —the white gowns, the nosegays, 
the willow wands, the whirling movements 
on the green, the flash of gentle sentiment 
towards the stranger—to the yellow melan- 
choly of this one-candled spectacle, what a 
step! Besides the jar of contrast, there came 
to her a chill feeling of self-reproach that 
she had not returned sooner, before the 
dancing began, to help her mother in these 
domesticities, instead of indulging herself 
out-of-doors. 

There stood her mother amid the group of 
children, as Tess had left her, hanging over 
the Monday washing-tub, which had now, 
as always, lingered on to the end of the 
week, Out of that tub had come the day 
before—Tess felt it with a dreadful sting of 
remorse—the very white frock upon her 
back, which she had so carelessly greened 
about the skirt on the damping grass; which 
had been wrung up and ironed by her mo- 
ther’s own hands. 

As usual, Mrs. Durbeyfield was balanced 
on one foot beside the tub, the other being 
engaged in the aforesaid business of re cking 
her youngest child. The cradle rockers had 
done hard duty for so many years, under the 
weight of so many children, on that flag-stone 
floor, that they were worn nearly flat; in con- 
sequence of which a huge jerk accompanied 
each swing of the cot, flinging the baby from 
side to side like a weaver’s shuttle, as Mrs. 
Durbeyfield, excited by her song, trod the 
rocker with all the spring that was left in her 
after a long day’s seething in the suds. 

Nick-knock, nick-knock went the cradle; 
the candle flame stretched itself tall, and be- 
gan jigging up and down; the water dribbled 
from her mother’s elbows, and the song gal- 
loped on to the end of the verse, Mrs. Durbey- 
field regarding her daughter the while. Even 
now, when burdened with a young family, 
Joan Durbeyfield was a passionate lover of 
tune. No ditty floated into Blackmoor Vale 
from the outer world but Tess’s mother caught 
up its notation in a week. 

There still faintly beamed from the wo- 
man’s features something of the freshness 
and even the prettiness of her youth, ren- 
dering it evident that the personal charms 
which Tess could boast of were in main part 
her mother’s gift, and therefore unknightly, 
unhistorical. 


“‘T’ll rock the cradle for ’ee, mother,” said 
the daughter, gently; ‘‘or I'll take off my 
best frock and help you wring up? I thought 
you had finished long ago.” 


(Continued on double page, Supplement.) 
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fPFXHE championship meeting for women, 

held last week on the grounds of the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club at that pictu- 
resque suburb of Philadelphia, Wissahickon, 
attracts renewed attention to the participa- 
tion of those of the gentler sex in this popu- 
lar sport. It may safely be said that the de- 
velopment of the game to its present high 
standard has been largely brought about by 
the active interest of woman. It is extreme- 
ly doubtful if lawn-tennis would have re- 
ceived the unqualified endorsement of soci- 
ety had it been a game in which men alone 
could compete, and it is unquestionably true 
that it is this same endorsement which assists 
the game in retaining its place as a popular 
sport. 

It is said that lawn-tennis has made rapid 
advance as a game of skill during the past 
few years. New strokes have been intro- 
duced, and it has come to be generally recog- 
nized that here is a game in which the head 
as well as the hand mist play an important 
part. The players of the fair sex have more 
than kept pace with every improvement. 
‘Three or four years ago not a woman could 
be found, unless Miss Adelina K. Robinson, 
of Staten Island, be excepted, with whom it 
was at all interesting for a man of only aver- 
age ability to play. This year it is said that 
there are at least four or five young women 
belonging to the New York Tennis Club who 
are able to make it decidedly interesting for 
a majority of their brother members. As for 
Miss Cahill, the young Irish woman whose 
work at Philadelphia this week is attracting 
so much attention, it is said that not more 
than ten or, at the most, fifteen members of 
this same club can defeat her in two out of 
three sets, when she is performing at her 
best. Five years ago every woman used an 
easy underhand service, sometimes with a 
little “cut” by way of variation. Now the 
great majority serve overhand, with consid- 
erable speed and precision, and seldom make 
such an atrocious error as a double fault. 
True, a woman with arm uplifted, and mak- 
ing the violent effort necessary for an effec- 
tive overhand service, is not exactly a thing 
of beauty, but the majority of players seem 
to have concluded that the added strength 
to their game more than compensates for the 
accompanying sacrifice of grace. Asa rule, 
the average woman is fully equal to the aver- 
age man in ‘‘tossing” or *‘lobbing,” for this 
is a stroke which requires deftness and gen- 
tleness of execution rather than strength, and 
may be made with ease and grace. 

Until last year there had never been held 
a championship meeting for women under 
the auspices of the National Association. 
Before that time individual clubs had given 
tournaments, and were accustomed to greet 
the victor in these as the champion of the 
country. Such a champion was Miss Rob- 
inson, who was accustomed to win the an- 
nual tournament of the Staten Island La- 
dies’ Club with the greatest of ease. She 
well deserved the title, too, for in those days 
there was no player who could approach 
her in point of skili, endurance, or judg- 
ment, and there seems good reason to be- 
lieve that with a proper amount of prac- 
tice, she could fully hold her own with Miss 
Roosevelt, Miss Cahill, or any other of the 
champions of to-day. In those days Miss 
Townsend was the recognized champion of 
Philadelphia and its suburbs, and in order to 
solve the question as to who was really the 
best player among the women of our coun- 
try, the Philadelphia Cricket Club announced 
a grand meeting for the championship, and 
induced Miss Robinson to go to Philadel- 
phia and compete. Miss ‘lownsend suc- 
ceeded in winning this event, defeating 
among others Miss Robinson, but the friends 
of the latter had many reasonable excuses to 
advance for her defeat, and were hardly will- 
ing to yield the title of champion to the skil- 
ful Philadelphian. In the following year, 
therefore, the Philadelphia Cricket Club, 
being a member of the United States Na- 
tional Lawn-tennis Association, applied to 
that body for permission to hold, under its 
auspices, a championship tournament for 
women. The permission was given, and in 
June, 1890, the first real championship meet- 
ing for women was held on the grounds at 
Wissahickon. 

Miss Robinson had at this time retired 
from lawn-tennis competition, and Miss 
Townsend, although » contestant, was not re- 
garded as a formidable candidate for the 
championship. The two great rivals of the 
tournament, and in fact of the year, were 
Miss Mabel Cahill, of the New York Tennis 
Club, and Miss Ellen C. Roosevelt, of Hyde- 
Park -on-the-Hudson. Miss Roosevelt is a 
daughter of Mr. John Roosevelt, owner of 
the famous ice-boat Jcicle and an enthusi- 
astic lover of sport of every description. 
Mr. Roosevelt is always one of the most in- 
terested spectators at any tournament in 
which Miss Roosevelt, or her sister Miss 
Grace, takes part, and is always ready to ex- 
tend his congratulations to any competitor 
who is fortunate and skilful enough to win 
from cither of his daughters. Miss Cahill is 
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a native of Ireland, but came to this country 
some years ago, and is now a permanent res- 
ident of New York. She was first accus- 
tomed to practise on the courts at Central 
Park, but one autumn day she was prevailed 
upon by her friends, who saw that her play 
was remarkable as compared with that of 
other women, to enter an open tournament 
given by the New York Tennis Club. The 
members of that club were astonished by the 
swiftness and accuracy of her drives, which 
were far too powerful for other women who 
had entered the tournament. Not long after- 
wards Miss Cahill joined the club, and has 
ever since represented it with success. 

The championship of 1890 was virtually 
an issue between Miss Roosevelt and Miss 
Cahill. It was conceded to one or the other, 
and the lawn-tennis world was intensely in- 
terested in their meeting. The result was 
very unsatisfactory, for during the progress 
of the match Miss Cahill was attacked by a 
cramp in the foot, and played through the 
remainder of the contest while suffering from 
this serious disadvantage. The strict rules 
under which championship meetings must 
be held prevented any postponement of the 
match without Miss Roosevelt's consent, and 
she was quite generally upheld in declining 
to give such consent, for endurance is one 
of the prime factors of success in lawn-tennis, 
and it was more than likely that Miss Cabill’s 
indisposition was caused by the continuous 
and violent efforts required to meet the well- 
placed returns of her adversary. However 
it was, Miss Roosevelt won the match, and 
became the champion for 1890. With her 
sister as a partner,she also won the champion- 
ship in doubles. 

Miss Roosevelt also had the honor of hold- 
ing the title of champion of the Hudson 
River Lawn-tennis Association. The annual 
tournament, at which the champion must de 
fend her title, was held shortly after the Phil- 
adelphia meeting last year, and Miss Cahill 
joined the Far and Near Club of Hastings-on 
Hudson, with the avowed purpose of again 
meeting Miss Roosevelt and.obtaining her re 
venge. She was again doomed to disappoint- 
ment, however, for Miss Roosevelt declined 
to accept the challenge, and lost her title by 
default. This removed all chance of a meet- 
ing between the two players until the pre- 
sent tourney. Miss Roosevelt, by virtue of 
being champion, was barred from competing, 
but was called upon to defend her title against 
the winner, who proved to be Miss Cahill. 

The contest was an extremely interesting 
one, and was witnessed from day to day by 
a large and fashionable gathering. Qa the 
first day Miss Cahill was matched against 
Miss Wistar in singles, and won. A brill- 
iant match on that day was played be- 
tween Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan (who recent- 
ly played an extremely close match against 
Miss Cahill at Orange) and Miss Adelaide 
Clarkson, of the Seabright and New Ham- 
burg clubs. Next day Miss Grace Roosevelt 
won from Miss Clarkson; Miss Cahill beat 
Miss Voorhees. In the final round, on the 
third day, Miss Cahill won from Miss Grace 
Roosevelt, after a very close match, and on 
the next day the great match for the cham- 
pionship of the country was played. Miss 
Cahill was the victor. But she met with an 
opponent worthy of her racket in Miss Roose- 
velt, who played excellently, particularly in 
the third of the four sets, and is a very close 
second. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. J. W.—“* Amateur Horse-training” embraced a 
series of six articles in Vol. XVIL, Nos. 14-19, of the 
Bazar, which was supplemented later by three more 
articles on judging and buying saddle-horses, in Nos. 
45-47, Vol. XIX. The numbers containing these arti- 
cles are now out of print, but the articles have been 
collected in a convenient little volume, entitled Mead’s 
Horsemanship for Women, which will be mailed by 
Harper & Brothers for $1 25. ; ‘ 

Mavup.—The article on scent jars, entitled “ A Deli- 
cious Pot-pourri,” appeared in Vol. XXII, No. 25, of 
the Bazar. : 

Farrurut Reaper.—Large nearly square pillows 
measure twenty-seven by thirty inches. A suitable 
flat bolster is made of ticking a yard wide, with sel- 
vages sewed together, and slender oval pieces set in 
each end. 

L. M. Y.—Let the embroidered letters that mark 
napkins be either diagonally across a corner or else di- 
rectly in the centre. Large napkins usually have the 
former and small napkins the latter style of marking. 

Tuix.—Use blue cretonne with ruffled edges for a 
young girl’s toilet-table and have curtains to match, 
ulso a lounge and easy-chair. Blue sateen under 
white dotted muslin is also pretty as a scarf or draper- 
ies for a toilet-table. Sometimes plain blue or figured 
India silk is used as a smooth scarf across the table, 
and is also festooned about the mirror. 

A. C. MoL.—The brown wool dress like sample 
should be made with a jacket bodice edged with very 
narrow gilt braid. Dotted silk sleeves and vest will 
be pretty for it. We do not issue cut patterns. A 
Bazar with Supplement pattern will be sent you on 
receipt of 10 cents. Steels are now little used across 
the back of skirts, but a single short steel is added 
for those whose skirts fall too flat below the waist. 

Exren W.—Remove the front breadth of your cash- 
mere skirt, and substitute black silk Jaid in secant 
pleats turned toward the middie. Do not attempt to 
remove a mole from your baby’s eyebrow. Consult a 
physician on the subject. i 

X. Y. Z.—The question seems to be one of ethics 
rather than of etiquette. Your first duty is unques- 
tionably to your own parents. For the legal points of 
the case you should refer to your lawyer. 

B. O. K.—Your invitations may read—Mrs. Jobn 
Smith, Miss Mamie Smith, request the pleasure of your 
company Tuesday evening,J une tenth, at eight o'clock. 
Dancing. : ' 

Tuanks.—Unless you have a particularly magnifi- 
cent drawing-room, put your books about as you 
please. They give your rooms an inhabited air, and 
good books can hardly be in bad taste anywhere. 

A. W. N.—In the case you mention you must each 
leave cards for each of the ladies; you do not leave 
cards for the men of the family. For your invitation 
card the name of your chaperon should stand first— 


* Miss Jones, Mr. John Smith, and the Misses Smith.” 
H. A. F.—Why not cover the openings with pretty 
curtains on rode? A large mirror, if you have one, 


would be good with some drapery around it. 
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Fig. 1.—Russian Apron.—([See Figs. 2-4.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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KEEP COOH. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE 
HERRICK. 

A § the hot weather ap- 
LX proaches, recollections of 
the distresses of previous sum- 
mers press upon us and fill us 
with forebodings. The mem- 
ory of sweltering heats, with 
their concomitant sufferings, 
forgotten while we gathered 
closely about the blazing grate 
or the steam radiator during 
the blizzard season, rushed 
back upon us with the first 
warm days that reminded us 
unpleasantly of our winter 
flannels. And now, as the 
mercury continues to rise, we 
begin to lay plans for amelio- 
rating the trials that lie before 
us between now and October. 

At the opening of the heated 
term a few good resolutions 
should be made. Among the first should be one to cultivate 
tranquillity of mind. Nothing more conduces to comfort of 
body. In hot weather a fiery argument is almost as produc- 
tive of a raised physical temperature as is a brisk walk in 
the blazing sun.. Moreover, its effects are less readily dissi- 
pated, for it is easier to sit down and get cool after bodily 
exertion than it is to so subdue the perturbed mind that it 
will not cause a series of ‘‘hot flushes” for possibly hours 
after a vehement discussion. 

The same rule that applies to undue exercise of the tongue 
and temper should be observed in intellectual pursuits con- 
ducted in the dog-days. Do not attempt to shirk steady 
work in this line. but let all you do be done methodically, 
not spasmodically. Adherence to the German motto, 
‘*Without haste, without rest,” relentless as it seems, is 
really less wearying than a series of violent efforts resulting 
in a fatigue which can be relieved only by utter repose. 

So much for the mental attitude in hot weather. The 
bodily condition is of equal importance. Many people seem 
to think that ease in summer can only be obtained by lazi- 
ness, that employment of any sort is the mortal enemy of 
bien-étre, and so devote the whole of the long days to what is 
expressively termed ‘‘loafing.” What wonder if for them 
the weeks drag drearily, and that they hail the return of 
shortened days and frosty nights as a release from ennui? 

There is no better way to keep cool than to have some 
regular occupation, be it never so trivial, that will serve to 
divert the mind from the bodily condition. No matter what 
this employment may be, whether the charge of certaiu 
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For diagram and description see Supplement 
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JACKET WITH CAPE. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 49-55, 





SAILOR COLLAR. 


For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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branches of house-work, the do- 
ing of the family mending, the 
conducting of a course of reading, 
the studying of a language or a 
science—whatever it is, let it be 
made a duty, and followed con- 
scientiously 

To numbers of young people 
the summer brings merely a con 
tinuation of the gayeties they 
have practised during the winter 
They change the place, but keep 
the habits of late hours, dances, 
midnight suppers, and the like 
Even mountain airs and sea- 
breezes can barely preserve in un 
diminished vigor the health that 
Fig. 11.—ApDJUsTABLE undergoes such a strain from 
Vest oF Boy’s Suit, year’s end to year’s end. Such 

Fie. 3, Pace 553. pleasure-seekers are generally too 

much absorbed in a round of 

amusements to pay very much 
heed to the heat of the weather, except in so far as it inter 
feres with their enjoyments. 

A far different thing is the state of the temperature with 
those to whom summer’Means no mitigation of their regular 
cares. Often, indeed, these are increased by the arrival of 
the warm months. Such unfortunates toil through torrid 
noons as they did through frigid one S, and the burden of 
their prayer is for the change that will bring the thermome 
ter down so that life will be less of a burden 

To those of this class whose employments lie in the home 
work may be made easier by system and forethought. One 
of the greatest aids in this endeavor is found in early rising. 
When one gets a good start by leaving the bed before the 
sun bas burnt up the freshness of the new day, occupation 
of every sort seems easier, and one goes to it with more 
cheerfulness and vigor. Possibly, t« 
scious virtue may have something to do with creating a hap- 
py state of feeling 

In all hot weather employments it is well to begin opera 
tions in time, that undue haste may be avoided. If one } 
only to dress for church or calls, she should begin early 
enough to enable her to achieve her toilet leisurely, and to 
start on her expedition calm in mind and body, not flurried 
and excited by having to rush about at the last moment in 
order not to be too late 

The same principle applies in all pursuits, from cooking 
breakfast to preparing for an ocean voyage. There is no 
more merit in making work hard for one’s self than there is 
wisdom in walking in the hot sun when one can avoid it 
Keep in the literal and metaphorical shade when you can 

Apart from the mental diversion that prevents one’s feel 
ing heat so much when one is busy, it is an actual fact that 


the sense of con 








Fig. 1.—Sirx anp Lack Wrap.—{See Fig. 2.] 
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brisk movement of any kind is positively 
cooling in its effects by promoting a flow of 
perspiration. The pores are thus kept open, 
and the rapid evaporation renders the skin 
moist and chill. 

Regular exercise in the open air is not to 
be remitted during the summer if one would 
avoid the sluggishness that causes bilious- 
ness and leaves the system prone to disease. 
Exercise, like any occupation of a heating 
character, should always be followed by a 
hot sponge bath 

The importance of constant bathing in 
warm weather cannot be overestimated, and 
hot water should always be used in prefer- 
ence tocold. The latter closes the skin cells, 
prevents the escape of impurities, and while 
at the moment more refreshing than the hot 
water, does not have the same ultimately in- 
vigorating effect. 


THE ENERGY OF CHILDREN. 
T}\HERE is sometimes an element of fierce- 

ness in the energy of children. They are 
not only lively and active and noisy, but they 
are aggressively so. They are not satisfied 
without constant attention and sympathy. 
Their elders must look at that, know this, 
and praise the other; and their placidity 
being continually stirred, the elders get 
weary of schooling their souls to patience. 

This aggressive energy is a terrible strain on 
rasped nerves and tired body. It is in such 
moments of stress of spirit that the mother 
makes the hasty impatient speech, and then, 
with self-reproach, does for the child tenfold 
more than she ought, to punish herself for 
the brief sin. 

It is true, however some may exclaim 
against it, that all mothers do not merge their 
whole being in motherhood. Sometimes the 
spirit is willing but the flesh is weak, and 
sometimes the spirit itself rebels. 

A woman who was the mother of twelve 
children brought up her sons and daughters 
to honor and love her. She was a model 
wife, friend, and neighbor. Years after her 
boys and girls had grown up and were scat- 
tered she confessed, ‘‘I did used to get 
dreadfully tired of my children!” She was 
a faithful mother in spite of the feeling, per- 
haps better because of her perception of it, 
but she was a woman first, and it was hard 
to forget that. 

‘ Job’s comforters ” come around, saying: 
“Think how badly you would feel if you 
lost them! Think how you will regret the 
trouble when they are grown-up solemn 
men and women!” All that is true enough, 
though, like some other truths, no present re- 
lief. But when the infliction is worst, it 
might afford a little help to consider what a 
wonderful mercy it is that children do have 
such an abundant stock of aggressive energy 
to start with! What a help it is in the 
chances and changes of this troublesome 
life! It is the energetic, enthusiastic man 
who keeps a bold front and a steadfast soul 
in the world’s battle-fields. It is the ener- 
getic, brave-spirited woman who preserves a 
happy youthful heart, and meets trials and 
tribulations with a smiling defiance. Yes, 
the children will need through life all the 
energy they can command. Let us try to be 
thankful they have such a good supply to 
begin on. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





DO YOU WANT WHITE HANDS? 
User Cornell's Benzoin Cosmetic Soup. Sold every- 
where. 25 cents a cake.—[{Adv.} 





Cras-Aprrie Briossoms. — “It is the daintiest and 
most delicious of perfumes." —Argonaut—{ Adv. } 
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Bats Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder, 

of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 
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_NEW EAVEN CHAIR C0., New Baven, oO. | 


we want a reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset Parlor 
§ for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Cele- 


brated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. Wages, $40 to $75 per 
month and expenses. We furnish complete stock on consign- 
ment; settlements monthly; $3 Sample Corset 1ree. Send 18 
cents postage for sample and terms. 


NICHOLS & CO., 87% Canal St., New York. 
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erer. Four Years’ 
Foreign eee Debility and Short Breath a 
Speciaity. stamp for infurmation and terms, 





vr. Edith Berdan, 118 Ellison St., Paterson, N.J 


it is pl and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 hottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 


cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 
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OR beautifying and decorating the home it has no 
equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


Testimonials received from H. L M. the Empress 
or Greumany, H. H. the Queen or Swepen, the Mae- 
ontonrss or Sarisnury, Countess or Loupin, Count- 
res OF Norsvry, Countres Ferreno, and Visoountnss 
Cutrpen ; also used at Sanprinena, the residence of 
the Pearnoz or Waters. 


Asrinatu's Enorisn Enamer was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO, 





Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 
“IN DARKEST AFRICA,” 
By Henry M. Stanley. 


“The Liebig Company's Extract was of the choicest.” 


| —Page 39, Vol. [ 


* Liebig and meat soups had to be prepared in snf- 
ficient quantities to serve out cupfuls to each weakened 
man as he staggered in.’’—Page 89, Vol. I. 

**One Madi managed to crawl near my tent . He 
was at once borne toa fire and laid within a few inches 
of it, and with the addition of a pint of hot broth made 
from the Liebig Company's Extract of Meat we restored 
him to his senses.” — Page 58, Vol. 1, 


Genuine only with fac- 
simile of J. von Liebig’s s 
signature in blue ink across 
label, thus: 


To obtain names, address envelopes, DI ALAI ADY 
ae iets ey work at home, 1 to 8 hours daily. OURN locality. 


y. md 10c. (silver) for Book teaching 
ART, vise particulars, THE SYLVAN CO. Bx THe NEW 





VELO 


USE NONE 
Caftion. —None Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. 
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Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA W, Perfumer, 9,F.dclaPaix, 
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nos REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 
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to the nostrils. Price, 50c. 
by mail. Address, E. T. 
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GOWN AND HABIT MAKER. 
We are 





producing 


Cloth Gowns 


as light as 


FOULARD 


SILK GOWNS, 
from $95. 


YACHTING 
and 


TENNIS 
___ COSTUMES. 


210 FIFTH 1 AVENUE, N NEW YORK. 


recistereD Dr, SCHINDLER- BARNAY, 
4 Of Marienbad Springs, Austria, 
has written a most instructive 
Treatise on 
or corpulence, which will be read 
with great interest by those so 
afflicted. 40-page Pamphlet 
forwarded Free on request. 
BR. HUDNUT, Chemist, 
925 Broadway (only), 
New York. 
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AMERICAN FICTION. 


W. D. HOWELLS. 
The Shadow ofa Dream. A Story. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


A Hazard of New Fortunes. A Novel, 
Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. Illustrated. 
12mo, Paper, $1.00. 

Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50; Paper, 75 cents. 

April Hopes. A Novel. 


Paper, 75 cents. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50; 


MARY E. WILKINS. 


A New England Nun, and Other Stories. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A Humble Romance, and Other Stories. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 





CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 
Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Anne. A Novel. 
$1.25. 


For the Major. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


East Angels. A Novel. 


Castle Nowhere. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 


A Novelette. Illustrated. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
Lake Country Sketches. 


Rodman the Keeper. Southern Sketches. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


A Little Journey in the World. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $1.50. 


Their Pilgrimage. Richly Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2.00. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. 


Between the Lines. Illustrated. Post 8vo,: 
Cloth, $1.25. 


| 
A War-Time Wooing. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.00. : 


a ‘ 


Flute and Violin, and Other Kentucky Tales 
and Romances. By James Lane ALLEN. With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N, Y, 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by Haneer & Brorurns, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. Hanven's Catatoour sent to any address 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
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JULY 18, 1891. 


The 
Daylight 


You can’t guess how it’s 
possible to light a central draft 
lamp without touching shade 
or chimney till you see this 
year's Daylight, The lighting 
nuisance is over. Yes,and the 
dirt nuisance, too; for the 


Daylight has no dirt pocket. 


Sead for our A BC 

buok on Lamps. 

Craighead & Kintz a ] ) | 
on 33 Barclay St., e 
N. Y. 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ontiijuts 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FL OSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


MR. THOMAS A. GRIFFITH, 


of London, England, 





was the Original In- 
ventor of Enamel 
Paints. All other 
Enamels are imita- 
tions, and do not 
approach his stand- 
ard of excellence. 

We manufacture 
the Paint for ,this 
country. Send for 
Tint Card and 
Prices. 





THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 


sy | Patented ile of) ) 
eh _ 5 ene Hygienic 
UVnderwear: 


10 East 15th Street, New York. 


TRADEMARK 


ok inter A-Space Clothing. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of temperature. 

Sold by leading merchants in all principal cities. Illustrated 

catalogue mailed free on application to 

HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., TRoy, N.Y. 
Mention this Magazine. 








OUR ENGLISH. 


BY 


ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


Full of clear thinking upon the topics he dis- 
cusses, and it is interesting and suggestive.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

We cannot be too thankful to Professor Hill 
for the strong and lucid Euglish in which he has 
given us his ideas of what English should be.— 
Boston Transcript. 

We commend to all teachers and students of 
English, Professor Hill’s pithy and_ brilliantly 
written papers.— Christian Union, N. Y. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Principles of Rhetoric and their 
Application. With an Appendix 
Comprising General Rules for Pune- 
tuation. 12mo, Half Leather, 80 
cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


Ga Hither of the above works will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, to any part of the United States, Cana- 
da, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 
YPSILANTI DRESS REFORM eee a 


The unprecedented popn- Spring and Summer Wear, in 
larity of the justly celebrated either Combination Suits, 
Ypsilanti Combination Vests, Drawers, and Eques- 
Suits aid Equestrienne trienne Tights for Ladies and 
Tights has crented an army Children, viz.: Sanitary Bal- 
of imitators. We respectful- briggan,Sanitary Lisle Thread, 
ly request those seeking the Sanitary Summer Merino, Silk 
Ypsilanti garments to inspect and Sanitary Balbriggan Mix- 
our trade-mark (herewith pre- ture, Silk and Cashmere Mix- 
sented), and see that each ture, Silk, Summer Weight 
garment sold for Ypsilanti (all colors). Send for Llus- 
bears the same; otherwise, trated Catalogue, Samples, 
they are not genuine Ypsi- and Price-list, and if your 
lanti. The genuine may now dealer cannot supply them, 
be had of the following deal- they may be obtained of the 
ers in fabrics suitable for Manufacturers, 


HAY & TODD M’F’C CO., 


Box 210 B. Ypsilanti, Mich. 
PRINCIPAL HOUSES HANDLING YPSILANTI UNDERWEAR: 


Atlanta, Ga., American Notion Co. Denver, Colo., J. J. Joslin. 
Alleghany, Pa., Boggs & Buhl. 

Aspen, Colo., Shilling & Co. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., E. F. Mills & Co. 
Adrian, Mich., A. B. Park. 

Adrian, Mich., Wood, Crane & Wood. 
Bay City, Mich., Jarmin & Vail. 

Battle Creek, Mich., ‘I’. B. Skinner & Son. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Frederick Loeser & Co. 
Boston, Mass., C, F. Hovey & Co. 

Boston, Mass., Chandler & Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Flint & Kent. 

Baltimore, Md., Hutzler Bros. 

Baltimore, Md., Miss M. E. Waring. 
Bradford, Pa., Mrs. R. T. Hotchkiss. 
Chicago, Ul., Marshall Field & Co. 
Chicago, IIl., , 157 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, rhe a & 8. Pogue Co. 





















Denver, Colo., Tucker & Co. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Younker Bros. 

Davenport, ——s J. H. C. Peterson & Sons. 

Dubuque, lowa, Thos. W. Parker. 

Decatur, Ill., Bradley Bros. 

Elmira, N. Y., Dey Bros. 

Erie, Pa., Warner Bros. 

Evanston, Wyo., Beckwith Coml. Co. 

Grand Rapids, omen Spring & Company. 

Hannibal, Mo., Strong, Bowman & © 

Hot Springs, Ark., P. J. Ryan. 

Indianapolis, Ind.. Wm. Huerle. 

Jackson, Mich., W. M. Bennett & Son. 

Kansas City, Mo., Doggett D. G. Co. 

| Los Angeles, Cal., J. T. Sheward. 

| Los Angeles, Cal., E. E. Stearns. 

| Lincoln, Neb., The Fitzgerald D. G. Co. Salt Lake City, Utah, Zion's Co-operative 

Cleveland, Ohio, Hower & Higbee. Leavenworth, Kan., Wm. Small. Mer c 

Columbus, Ohio, Z. L. White & Co. Lockport, N. , Simon Bier & Son. Seattle, W. ashingt< on, Latour & Co, 

Coldwater, Mich., J. H. Branch & Co. New York, , Jenness Miller Pub. Co. Seattle. Washington, W.8. Leckie & Co. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.,Giddings Bros.& Bent. | NewYork, N.Y. .Simpson,C rawford,&Simpson. | Terre Haute, Ind., Hoberg, Root & Cx 

Cherokee, lowa, Allison Bros. Philadelphia, Pa., —_ ws Tacoma, W: ashingtoi on, Sanford, Sto me a Turner. 
TX & Co. 


San Francisco. 


San Francise 
San Francisco, 
San Francise al. 8 

Sacramento, C ‘al Lipman, Weiger & Co. 
Salem, Ohio, C. L. Hayes. 

Sandusky, Ohio, James Doran. 

St. Louis, Mo., Scruggs V. & B. D. G. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn., Schuneman & Evans. 
San José, Cal., Stull & Sonickson 

Sioux City, lowa, C. G. Culver & Co. 
Springfield, Ohio, Kinnane & Wren 
Springfield, Ill., R. F. Herndon & Co 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Cohn Bros 











Canandaigua, N. Y., Tozer & Beecher. | Philadelphia, Pa., John Mustir 
Cou a lowa, John Beno & Co. | Rockford, I., Ste wart & Co. & 
Det Mich., L. A. Smith & Co. | Saginaw, Mich., Saginaw D. G. Co , Hugh Glenn & 
Der Solo., The Flanders D. G. Co. | San Francisco, Cal., Kohlberg, ‘Straus & Was hita, Kan., oe & McN 

De: nver, Col o., Ballin & Rauschoff. | Frohman. Washington, D.C Woodward 7 ‘teen »p. 


Send to y he Eastman Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
Jor a copy of “Through Europe with a 
| a b 2 Kodak,” (tdlustrated,) free by mail, 
+ 
With you. 


ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS 


1 For Fall, 91, and Spring, ’92, Planting. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, LILIES, CROCUS, RANUNCULUS, IRIS, AMARYLLIS, 
( GLOXINIAS, PAEONIES, DELPHIMUMS, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, ETC., ETC., 
IN THOUSANDS OF VARIETIES, NEW AND OLD. 

¢?~ The flowers that cheer the homes in the Winter months when most needed; 
that, planted out-doors in the Fall, are among the first to show their exquisite beauties 
in the Spring. 

The mest extensive catalogue of the above and all new and rare bulbs and bulbous 
/ plants is published by the famous growers ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near 

oo dk, HOLLAND. (Established 1832.) All intending purchasers are respectfully 
invited to apply to the undersigned sole agent for our Fall, 1591 (combined with Spring, 
1892), Catalogue, more complete than ever before, which we take nem in sending to 
such free. J. TER KUILE, Sole American Ag 

(P. 0. Box 2494.) 33 BROADWAY, few. ‘YORK CITY. 
(a Our own Book on Cultivation for 40c., or free with orders exceeding ten dollars. 


SUMM AMP SCHOOL “THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 
caine: EQUIPOISE 


GIRLS & YOUNG WOMEN. WAIS ror LADIES, MISSES, 


AND CHILDREN. 
Lake Quinsigamond. Those who wish may have 
best instruction in all the Natural Sciences. Special- an Bee 
ties in girls’ camp are Botany, Out-door Sketching , ae 
aud Drawing, and Photography. give a graceful figure; perfect 


. port from shoulders, dis- 
None received without mother or some such suit- tributing clothing-strain and 
able chaperon. 


Send for full prospectus and references, to 


President Worcester Natural History Society, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


‘SUCCESS! PARIS. 


We are happy to inform our lady readers that all the 
great Paris dressmakers, without exception, praise the 
excellency of the form as well as the elegance of the Corsets, 
which are Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs’ exclusive property, 
and particularly the leather Corsets made in various col- 
ors. This leather is specially prepared for that firm. It 
is not indispensable for the lady to be present in order to 
obtain a perfectly fitting Corset. It suffices to send by 
letter addressed to Mesdames DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 
Rue Auber, Paris, the measures taken on the lady en- 
tirely dressed: Size round the waist—Size round the 
chest and back taken under the arms—Size round the hipe. 


















lt will perpetuate the pleasure 
of your summer trip. 











weight; three garments in one, 
corset, waist, and cover; best 
of m< terials. 





Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphiet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 








THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 
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~iianceae : » LACE CURTAINS~: 
fO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, ° WILKES- “BARRE LACE ea FGCO -$ 
5th Ave.,cor.16th St... N.¥, ie Jz WILKES* BARRE “PA. eg 











NESS AND eae noweee o CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear © Whis. 
pers heard, sauidihdithen thenade 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all Cost. 
Gall. Gold only by F. Hiscox 853 Bway, N.Y. Write for book of proof REE, — eee 


ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Ad 





dress, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


is almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 
and sheds dnst perfectly. 

All the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the se’ lvedge, 
with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not 
genuine. They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States. 
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All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohalrar} 
NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 





THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OldDleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


rrave “OLS Bleach” 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 


“* Two fascinating volumes."’ 


MARK 


— Speaker, London. 


THE LIFE 


OF 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LAU- 
RENCE OLIPHANT AND OF 
ALICE OLIPHANT his wife. By 


MARGARET O.uipHant W. 
With Two 


2 volumes. 


OLIPHANT. 
Photogravure Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt 
(In a Boz.) 


Te ps, $7 00. 


A record which must interest the most worldly; 
a chronicle, indeed, whose remarkable blending 


| of the pursuits and interests of two worlds con- 
| stitutes an attraction which can be claimed, we 





You.can live at home and f Make more money at work for as ‘| 


are inclined to think, for no other biography ex- 
tant.—V. Y. Tribune. 


There has seldom been a more striking sub- 
ject for picturesque biography than Laurence 
Oliphant. Rarely gifted, and with almost un- 
rivalled personal fascinations, no man lived a 
fuller life... . Mrs. Oliphant has done full justice 
to his double idiosynerasy in writing a delightful 
and sympathetic memoir. With her sympa- 
thy and literary skill _ Mrs. Oliphant has done 
full justice to an a dmirable subject.— London 
Times, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above work is for sale by all boooksellers, or will 
be sent by Harper & Brotuers, postpaid, to any part of 
the U nited States, Canac la, or M or Mexico, on on rec coeipt ‘of price, ice. 


HR 


The are RINK. 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
Delicious, et and 
appetizing. Sold by all 
dealers. FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
©. B, HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia, 


Your Hair Kept in Curi 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
_and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 








Mase. Celia Conklin’ - 


Sam Curling Cream. 


The best preparation on the market for 
bolding the Hair in Curl, Bangs and 
Frizzes; absolutely harmless. It is an ex 
cellent tonic for the hair. Once tried al- 
ways used. PRICE 50c. Use 


“\Espey’s Fragrant Cream 


“ for Mosquite Bites, Sunburn, holding faco 





most reliable. For sale by 30,000 rages 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 





} mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, N. Adame, Mags. 





Reference: Pres. Hide and Leather Bank, Chicago 


PROPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET, 
pe dl Baye sae Instruction for 4 a 


TON, 19 Perk Place, New Yor 





| SHOPPIN G in New Yor irs Inly of 


oa or taste, &c., without ye Cirewlar 
? 





1° 


188 A, BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y.C ity. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
























SOME 


ASSORTED FIREWORKS 


t Peni { 
1 av a 

on FOREST LAKE 

Ti oe an. ! 

\ ii = SEEDY INDIVIDUAL. 
A\\" = = JONES. “Not MuCH. 


HE WAS DISSATISFIED. 

“Tmave bronght this thermometer back,” said a man 
to the store-keeper of whom he had purchased the instru- 
ment, 

“Ts it inaccurate ?” 

“That's What it is. Why, Mr: Gubbins, next door to 
me, has a thermometer which registered ninety-two 
degrees’in the shade yesterday afternoon, while mine 
couldn’t get a bit higher than eighty-eight.” 

“ Yours probably hung in a cooler place than Mr. Gub- 
bins’s.” : aie 

“No, sir. They both hung on the porch, and our 
porches join. There oughtn’'t to be any difference in the 
temperature of the two porches, for they both face the 
same way.” : 

“Then I think Mr. Gubbins’s thermometer must have 
been wrong, for we guarantee ours. See, I place the one 
we sold you by the side of this expensive imported ther- 
mometer, and it registers the same temperature exactly.” 

“That may be, but Gubbins's thermometer is four de- 
grees warmer than mine.” 

* Well, if you are dissatisfied, I'll give yon your money 
back ; but you can see for yourself that the thermometer 
is an accurate instrument. Shall I refund what you paid 
for it?” 

“Yes, sir. Gubbins is always crowing over me in one 
thing and another, but I’m blamed if I'll keep a thermom- 
eter On my premises that lets him beat me four degrees 
right in the hottest part of the year. I'l] see what [ can 
do elsewhere in the thermometer line.” 


“May I TROUBLE YOU FOR A LIGHT, SIR?” 


\ < Witu1aMm Henry Srviter. 
NY & “ Sena en 
- 9 Cf A NOT AN APPROPRIATE TONGUE. 
S * "\ He was a noble patriot; 
~ S »¥® " g Z His locks were sparse and gray; 
SS X ¥ ips To make a speech fell to his lot 
ws a) On Independence Day. 
‘ “ ead 
= ~ ie pace His diction was a fearful thing; 
- BB His ‘sentences obscure; 
gs s/ oe He made remarks about the king 
y > ww > “ In grammar far from pure. 
CW Vase 
. A Qe And when I asked him why he flung 
}Y Jif His rhetoric away, 
oi He said he thonght the English tongue 
< | 'j Unsuited to the day. 
= j 4 ™ wd 
= , ” => “These rooms are airy, well lighted, convenient, and 





cheap,” said the landlord. 
“They are, indeed. Perfect,” said the would-be tenant. 
“Our table is unsurpassed in the mountains.” 
“Oh, [know that,” returned the applicant. ‘* Have yon 
music ?” 
“A full band three times a day.” 
“Thanks, I guess I'll go to the sea-shore this year.” 





“ THANKS—AWFULLY !’ 
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YOUTHFUL INDEED. 
“T TELL you, HARRIS, 1 AM GETTING OLD.” 
“ NONSENSE, OLD CHAP, NONSENSE! WHY, YOU'RE NOT MORE THAN TWO YEARS OLDER THAN I AM.” 


KNEW 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 29, 






Pate. 


WHAT HE WANTED. 
“INTRODUCE ME TO YOUR FRIEND.” 
I'D RATHER LEND YOU THE MONEY MYSELF.” 
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A PRECOCIOUS LAD. 


LITTLE EDDIE TOOLEY, A MESSENGER-BOY ONLY TWELVE YEARS 
OF AGE, DELIVERS A FOURTH OF JULY ORATION, 
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COMPENSATED. 
“DIDN'T GIT NO PWIZE CLIMBIN’ DE GREASED POLE, DID 
YE, Er?” 


“No; BUT I GOT ‘BOUT A POUN’ 0’ TOL’ABLE LARD.” 


TOO DELIBERATE. 
“ Jimpson is very deliberate in his movemen‘s.” 
“Yes. It takes him an hour to get a teu-minute walk.” 
rsa Ne a 
THE SMALL BOY’S FOURTH. 
He singed his eyebrows and his nose, 
This hero of my rhyme, 
Blew off a finger and two toes, 
A-sisser spoiled: his. brand-new clothes, 
The punk destroyed his striped ‘hose, 
And yet, in spite, of all. his woes, 
He bad a bully time. 
eetiheanhics 


Jum. “Going to have fireworks up at your honse ?” 

Tommy (blue as indigo). ‘Oh, sorter!’ Pop's kinder mean this year. Says I 
can have ten dollars to celebrate with, but I've got to buy my own arnica 
out of it.” 

Groner III. (on the receipt of the Declaration of Independence). ‘* What would 
we better do about this?” 

Prime Minister. ‘ Well, I suggest we keep the document. 
will be worth a mint some day.” 


The autographs 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


TWITTERING SWALLOWS. 


N and ont and under the eaves, 
Blown about like the falling leaves, 
Twittering swallows spend the season. 
Now the days are shorter and chill, 
There come from many a musical bill 
Notes of instinct that sound Ike reason. 


Well have they dined on bug and midge. 
Now they are perched upon the ridge 


Of the old barn, that’s warped and hoary. 


There they sit, bright birds of a feather, 
Holding twitter-talk all together, 
Each telling an after-dinner story. 


They will follow the summer bland; 
To them no land is a foreign lund. 
One exclaimed, with a joyous flitter, 
‘*True cosmopolitans are we, 
Home is where we happen to be, 
And swallows understand our twitter.” 


Then, in soft notes I scarce could cateb, 
One spoke of a nest under the thatch 
Of a cottage where waves the willow. 
Another shook his velvet head, 
And with his noisy neighbors plead 
To fly with him o'er field and billow. 


They talked about all sorts of things; 
Sharpened their bills and pruned their wings 
Then away, away, the tourists started, 

Sailing over river and main. 
Will they ever return again 
To the old homes from which they've 
parted ? 


’ 


O happy tourists of the air, 
Unburdened, free of debt and care, 
Would that I had swift wings to follow 
In the flight over land and sea, 
With heart as light and wing as free 
As the happy travelling swallow! 


Other tourists have gone to Rome; 
They will chatter about the dome 
Of magnificent Saint Peter's. 
Some will to classic Athens fly; 
Some to Smyrna’s golden sky, 
And dreamy lands for dainty eaters. 


And some will sail to Germany, 
And sunny France, where they will see 
The Fair, the fashions, beauties, sages; 
Some to old England; some to Spain. 
Then they will flutter back again, 
And twitter in our printed pages. 
Georce W. Bun@ay. 


“ LOHENGRIN” BOATS. 


See illustration on front page 


b fers: nearly twenty years ago a fearful 


and wonderful machine was to be seen 
here and there on the lakes of our pleasure- 
grounds. It was called a water-bicycle, and 
consisted of two canoes fastened together 
with planks, supporting two high perches, 
upon which the venturesome men who nav- 
igated this strange craft were balanced. At 
the sides were huge paddle-boxes containing 
paddles driven by a treadle arrangement. It 
was an unsteady and ungainly erection, and 
proceeded in unlooked-for directions at a vast 
expense of energy on the part of its crew. 
As a means of exercise it must have almost 
equalled the tread-mill, but it never supplant- 
ed in popularity the roomy and well-cush 
ioned tub. With the modern form of this 
craft things are certainly very different. It 
is a broad and steady platform, its seats are 
garden chairs Ave an § of office-stool perches, 
and it allows for—nay, invites—the presence 
of pretty girls and charming young widows 
beneath its awning. But, best of all, it is no 
longer necessary to lose tissue by pounding 
at the unwilling treadles, for each machine 
has its own attendant or driver, who occu- 
pies a commanding position in the rear, half 
concealed by the graceful outlines of a swan, 
and acts as engine-driver, coxswain, and chap- 
eron all in one. With such advantages the 
pastime is bound to become popular. espe- 
cially among the lazily inclined, who like 
boating without the obvious labor that the 
oar demands. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Extract of BEEF. 


ALL GOOD COOKS 
The Year a. 


Send to ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, 
for Cook Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Maiicd free. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
HOUSEWIVES. 
Do housewives reflect upon the far-reach- 
ing responsibility which rests upon them in 


| selecting the ingredients which enter daily 


| into the family food ? 


Do they realize the 


| real funetions of food in preserving health 


and constitution, fostering vitality, and build- 
ing up strong men and women? It is too 
true, unfortunately, that nineteenth-century 


genius has lent its aid toward the adultera- | 
tion of everything which enters into the | 


household economy, and recent official re- 


ports show that those ingredients which are | 


used in cooking, such as spices, sugar, mo- 
lasses, baking powders, ete., are the most 


subject to this mania for adulteration. Upon | 


the wives and housekeepers, therefore, rests 
the grave responsibility of choosing between 
the pnre and the impure, between the tried 
and the untried, and of selecting only those 


| Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. 


065 


KAMAKEL 


The NEW Photographic WONDER. 


Nearly ONE_THIRD SMALLER than any other Camera of equal capacity. $40 
100 4x5 Pictures without reloading. Size 5¥x6%x8% inches. Price ° 
WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. HAWK-EVE 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CUO., Boston, Mass., also Makers of the < “i “9 
and other Photographic Apparatus. Branches: 208 State St.,Chicago. 918 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. ; ie sal 
Send for Kamaret Booklet. 


ICE-CREAM MADE AT HOME | 


ONE-THIRD , 
vs 8s ARGe 














compounds which are shown by the most : i i ee 
per authorities o ts male tee pure | ee ee eee ~ ria 
and wholesome sources. WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. cy ES *y 
Fortunately the United States Government | mn) . Gearing completely covered. = ert = cs 
recently began an investigation of our food bee) Tubs will uever shrink and fall to - eenreCT TOYS % 
| supply which will, when complete, be a most Pieces. Caus of heavy tin plate. 
- . ecaonit 
| valuable guide to those who purchase atticles ne and ye d va 
to be consumed by the family. That portion thes ia lg aaa z 
of the work relating to baking powders is > cae Pped arte a ~~ 2 LABLACHE* > 
i y} Peze) the wide wo 
of special interest to every housekeeper. It ee tr anita aohane re} K CE ¥ 
; "3 > . akine Powde “ i g the Triple . »re- ba} 
| shows the Royal Baking Powder to be the by the cream is beaten smooth and r) A POWDER. ° 
strongest of all in leavening power, and the | ine. the freexine process +4 — 
‘ : . r | fine during the freezing process wl t= 
chemical analysis proves it to contain only | Costs no more than chenp imitations. ZL eonrON.-B. LEVY. — —o 
the purest and most healthful ingredients. | 


The report in general is not only an emphatic | geajer in house-farnishing goods. 


| and enviable endorsement of the claims of the 


manufacturers of the Royal Baking Powder 
for purity, strength, and wholesomeness, but 
can also be considered « victory in the war 
which that company has so persistently 
fought in behalf of absolutely pure food. 














Inquire for the “White Mountain” of your local 





ide ; . Moet Qn. 
A copy of “ Frozen Dainties,” a collection of choice et Refined 
copyrighted receipts for ice-cream, sherbet, water-ice, GS 
etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


TKE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. | 


From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 





Is One of Nature’s Remedies, and the 
IDEAL TOILET SOAP. 
Soothing “Of great value for cleansing the scalp, and is soothing and healing in 


and itritable conditions of the’skin.”— Toledo Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


| Refreshing. 


Sold by druggists, 25 cents. 


woods.” —Marion Harlund. 
Mention Harper's Bazar, and send 10 cents for sample (half-cake) to 


|THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 





Yachting makes men hungry, and 
after all, that’s largely what it’s for. 
All hungry yachtsmen, campers, pic- 
nickers and others ought to make a 
general place in the locker and lunch 
basket for a large supply of our deli- 
cious Chicken and 





Game Pateés. 


Keep a supply of them in the home refrigerator, too. 


A sample can for 25 cents, postage prepaid. 


Partridge, Quail, ‘Voodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver, Pheasant. 


P.S.—Don’t forget that we make delicious French Soups. 


Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 








“THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


3 
RAE’S «i: LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 
a 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 





- E 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, 

Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. §$ 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 














A TABLE LUOStzURY. 

Mrs. MorGan: ‘‘ Will, look here; this is the delicious ‘ HIGH- 

LAND EVAPORATED CREAM’ we tasted last 
night at Mrs. Hunt’s.” 

Mr. MorGan: “‘ Ah! is that it ; good. IT see 
in the paper here they have taken the Paris Medal 
of 1889, and it is pronounced the best cream in 
the market.” 

For sale by grocers and druggists. 


CONVENIENT, DELICIOUS, ECONOMICAL. 


Write for circular to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING 6O., 


Sole Manufaeturers, HIGHLAND, ILL. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


“ Bland, lathers readily, and in odor recalls the breath of balsamic 








“CRYSTAL SLIPPER 
Boston Tugarrr, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Sr 





Ben Levy, E=q., 3 1 Sr. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the , and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no othe ¥ yours, 


Pr. Sincere! 
MARGUERITE FISH. 








The Lablache Face P wader is the purest and only 





perfect toilet ition in use. It purifies and 
beautities the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 


Freuch Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass, 





OTHE BEST FRENCH TONIC 


i Vin de Bugeaud 


(BUGEAUD'S WINE) 

TONIC AND NUTRITIVE 
P Prepared with Cinchona and Cocoa. 
Adopted by the physicians of the Paris hospitals and 
: approved by the Academy of Medicine of New-York 

BUGEAUD'S WINE is recommended with 
COnfiience to all persons requiring a tonie treatment, 
whether to combat Anamia, Chiorosis, Fevers, Stomach 
Troubles and other debilitating affections, or to promot 
Speedy convalescence. It promptly ad surely relieves 
and dispels weakness and general faligue from whatever 
cause arising. - BUGEAUD’'S WINE having an 
exquisite taste, thus combining the useful and the agreeable, 
has been for years, and is now more than ever, the favorite 
Tonic of the elegantes of French society and of allin 
delicate health. Sold by all the p-incipal chemists. 
PSVTeCVeew TVowsey -ewawwe~ 
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~CURLETTA 


| Will keep the hair in crimp or curl in hot, damp or windy 





| 
| 


| 





| 
| 


wea her. Is not affected by perspiration, positively 
harmless and ; reserves the natural softness and gloss of 
the hair. Forsalc by all the !cading far 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 35c 8.in silver or poatal note 


MANHATTAN TOILET Co. 
Post-Office Box 101, “ew York 


NEW YORK 


AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


By GUSTAV KOBBE. 





rood houscs, 





MAPS, PLANS, AND /LLUSTRATIONS. 


16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1 oo. 


Superior to all of its predecessors. .. . It is 
just such a book as any person coming for 
the first time from the West, the South, or 
Europe will want to see before trying to ex- 
plore the metropolis.—. Y. Herald. 

Not alone visitors, but New-Yorkers, will 
find the book a valuable one.—JN. Y. Times. 

It is orderly in its arrangement and dis- 


criminating in its selection, and compresses 


| a great deal of information into less than 300 


pages.—V. Y. Evening Post. 
It is one of the best guides to New York 
yet published.— WV. Y. Observer. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers. postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 








TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
Continued from page 559.) 


Her mother bore Tess no ill will for leaving the house-work to 
her single-handed efforts for so long; and indeed she seldom up- 
braided her thereon at any time, feeling the lack of Tess’s assistance 
but slightly, whilst her chief plan for relieving herself of her diurnal 
labors lay in postponing them. To-night, however, she was even 
in a blither mood than usual. There was a dreaminess, a prepos- 
session, an exaltation, in the maternal look which the girl could 
not understand. 

‘* Well, I'm glad you've come,” her mother said, as soon as the 
last note had passed out of her. ‘‘I want to go and fetch your 











“SO MATTERS STOOD WHEN TESS OPENED THE DOOR, AND 


father. But what’s more’n that, I want to tell ‘ee what have hap- 
pened. You'll be fess enough, my poppet, when you know!” 

(Mrs. Durbeyfield still habitually spoke the dialect; her daugh- 
ter, who had passed the Sixth Standard in the National School, 
under a London-trained mistress, used it only when excited by joy, 
surprise, or grief.) 

‘Since I’ve been away?” Tess asked. 

** Ay!” 

‘“‘Had it anything to do with father’s making such a mommet 
of himself in the carriage this afternoon? Why did he? I felt 
inclined to sink into the ground!” 

“That was part of the larry. We've been found to be the 
greatest gentlefolk in the whole county, reaching all back long be- 
fore Oliver Grumble’s time, to the days of the pagan Turks, with 


monuments and vaults and crests and scutcheons, and the Lord 
knows what all! In Charles’s days we was made Knights of the 
Royal Oak, our real name being D’Urberville. ... Don’t that make 
your bosom ‘swell? ’Twas on this account that your father rode 
home in the carriage; not because he’d been driuking, as people 
supposed.” 

“I’m glad of that. Will it do us any good, mother?” 

“Oh yes. ’Tis thoughted that great things may come o’t. No 
doubt a string of folk of our own rank will-be down here in their 
carriages as soon as tis known. Your father learnt it on his way 
home from Stourcastle, and has been telling me the whole pedi- 
gree of the matter.” 

‘* Where is father now?” asked suddenly. 

Her mother gave irrelevant information by way of answer. ‘‘ He 
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WITHIN IT, SURVEYING 


called to see the doctor to-day in Stourcastle. It is not consump- 
tion at all, it seems. It-is fat around his heart, he says. There, 
it is like this.” Joan Durbeyfield, as she spoke, curved a sodden 
thumb and forefinger to the shape of the letter C, and used the 
other forefinger as a pointer. ‘‘* At the present moment,’ he says 
to your father, ‘your heart is enclosed all round there, and all 
round there; this space is still open,’ he ss ‘As soon as it 
Meets, so _Mrs. Durbeyfield closed her fingers ‘into a circle com- 
plete— off you will go like a shadder, Mr. Durbeyfield,’ he says. 
‘You mid last ten years; you mid go off in ten months or ten days.’ ” 

Tess looked alarmed. Her father possibly to go behind the 
eternal cloud so soon, notwithstanding this sudden greatness! 

“But where 7s father?” she asked again. 

| Her mother put on a deprecating look. 


‘‘Now don’t you be 


THE SCENE.” 


bursting out angry. The poor man—he felt so weak after his ex- 
citement at the news—that he went up to Rolliver’s half an hour 
ago. He do want to get up his strength for his journey to-morrow 
with that load of beehives, which must be delivered, family or no. 
He'll have to start shortly after twelve to-night, as the distance is 
so long.” 

‘*Get up his strength!” said Tess, impetuously, the tears welling 
to her eyes. ‘‘Oh, my heavens! Go to a public-house to get up 
his strength! And you as well agreed as he, mother!” 

Her rebuke and her mood seemed to fill the whole room, and 
to impart a cowed look to the furniture and candle, and children 
playir out, and to her mother’s face. 

‘*No,” said the latter, touchily, ‘‘I am not agreed. I have been 
waiting for ’ee to bide and keep house while I go to fetch him.” 
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568 HARPER'S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT. 


ADJUNCTS OF BEAUTY 


Luxuriant Hair, Clear Complexion, White 
Spotless Arms, Soft White Hands, 
And Shapely Nails produced by 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


They cleanse the scalp of dandruff, scales, crusts, heal itching and irritating 
humors, destroy microscopic insects which feed on the hair, stimulate the hair folli- 
cles, and supply the roots with energy 
and nourishment. They clear the 
skin of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, and blotchy 


humors and diseases, 











and restore the oil 
glands and tubes to 
healthy action, thus 
preventing and curing 
pimples, blackheads, red, 
rough, and oily skin. They 
heal rough, chapped, and fis- 
sured hands, with itching, burning 
palms, painful finger-ends, and re- 
move the cause of shapeless nails. Thus from the simplest facial blemishes to the 
severest diseases of the skin and scalp, with loss of hair, even when complicated 
with hereditary or scrofulous taints, the Cuticura Remedies are equally successful. 


“ALL ABOUT THE SKIN, SCALP, AND Harr” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testi- 
monials. A book of priceless value, affording most reliable information. 

Cuticura Remeptgs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, 50c.; Cuticura Soap. an Exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; Curicura ReEsotvent, the greatest of Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1. Prepared by 
Potrer DruG AND CHEMIcAL CorporATion, Boston. ; 


Bad Complexions, Pimples, Blotches, Blackheads, 


Red, rough, and oily skin, tan, sunburn, and freckles, red, rough hands, and simple rashes, redness and roughness of the skin and 
scalp of children and infants are prevented and cured by that greatest of-all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura 
Soar. Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap, and the only preventive of inflammation and clog- 
ging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfigurations. Sold throughout the world, Price, 25 cents, 








